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No. 151, published September 19, is an especially brilliant num- 
ber, both in regard to illustrations and letterpress. 

dhe front page contains a fine picture, drawn by Mr. DAN 
BEAKD, and engraved by Mk. HORACE BAKER, t/ustrating “ The 
Story of the Great Mammoth,” by Mrs. ELIZABETH ABERCROM- 
Bie. Zhere ts a beautiful portrait of Miss Eviru Baxter, the 
little girl who saved a bahy playmate from drowning at Bath, 
Long Island, accompanied by a poem by Mrs. M. E. SANGSTER. 
A fine engraving of “ Humming-Birds and Nest,” by the eminent 
French artist GIACOMELLI, accompanies an article by Mx. ARTHUR 
LINDSLEY. 

Mr. Davin Ker contributes “ The Bullet-proof Man, a Story 
of Northern Africa” ; Mrs. W.J. Hays, a guts’ story, entitled“ A 
Sister Worth Having” ; and Mrs. A.C. SYODDARD, @ story for 
boys, calied “ Bartlett & Arnold.” The serial story “ The Crurse 
of the Canoe Club” continues to gain interest. There is a page de- 
to Fingles,” artistically tlustrated ; a pleasant drawing 
éy Mrs. Jesstk SHEPHERD, entitled “ An Afternoon Tea” ; and 
one by Mr. Howard Pye, called ** Look Oul for the Cars.” 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 


HE result of the election in Maine is significant of 

- two things—the end of the Greenback movement, 
and discontent with the illegal attitude of the State 
Executive. It is in the true sense a conservative vic- 
tory, the triumph of sound common-sense. It is one 
of the elections that show a healthy state of public sen- 
timent, and it renews 4 comfortable pride and satis- 
faction with our political system. <A fair expression 
of the public disposition is a great sedative. The an- 
nual election in a State is like the daily reckoning 
upon a ship, showing the exact situation. Party-wise 
the result in Maine shows, indeed, no increase of the 
Republican vote, but it does show a steady confidence 
in Republican control. The election can not be said 


to be a verdict upon any national policy or national 


measure. It resulted, indeed, in a gain of one Repub- 
lican Representative in Congress, and in the certain 


election of a Republican Senator. But there was no 


particular national question upon which to found an 
appeal, and Republican victory means simply distrust 
of the Democratic party. | 

The result shows that in the absence of great ques- 
tions parties do not readily lose their cohesion. What 
good reason could a good citizen of Maine who is ac- 
customed to vote the Republican ticket, offer for sup- 
porting the fusion ticket? Could he see a promise of 
better government in the State, or more lawful order, 
in the continuance of the PLAISTED rule? Could he 
find anything in the present action of the Democratic 
party in Maine, or even in its probable performance, 
which should persuade him to trust it more than the 
Republican? Even fine professions from the Demo- 
cratic party merely recall the nomination of GREE- 
LEY, and the frantic Democratic endeavor to find a 
winning cry. The Maine election throws no other 
light upon the political situation. That there has 
been great impatience of a certain kind of Republican 
control the elections of the last few years have shown. 
But the discontent has been negative, and the inde- 
pendent Republican movement of this year seems to 
have been an impromptu and not a general or careful - 
organization. 

The machine in Maine has been more skillfully 
handled than in Pennsylvania or New York. In 
both those States it has become itself an issue. In 
Pennsylvania it has alienated so much of the sound- 
est and most loyal Republicanism that reconciliation 
seems to be impossible. In New York it takes a form 
so repulsive to thousands of Republicans that they 
doubtless feel its destruction to be the first necessity 
of the party. The same good:sense which has guided 
the Republicans of Maine in the situation there, will 
guide themelsewhere according to the situation around 


' them. -In 1879 thirty thousand New York Repub- 


li¢ans quietly refused unreservedly to support the 
machine. They made no imputation upon those who 
differed from them, but they felt that the success of 
the machine would imperil Republican success in the 
Presidential contest of the next year. Their position 
was that now held by the Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania who deny that Cameronism is Republicanism. 
It would be a very grave misfortune for the Repub- 


lican party if it should appear from the action of the 


Saratoga Convention that the old machine, with Mr. 
Jay GOULD riding upon it, had resumed control in 
New York. 


THE STAR ROUTE VERDICTS. 


THE verdict in the Star Route cases has surprised 
the country. It convicts two of the least prominent 
conspirators. and fails to convict the chief of the con- 
spiracy. But the great majority of the jury held them 
to be guilty, and that verdict is ratified by public opin- 
ion. The conviction of two conspirators establishes 
the conspiracy, and upon the evidence and from the 
nature of the case the intelligence of the country will 

decide whether Brapy and the Dorskys were inno- 
cent. In a case-like this the form of acquittal does 
not morally acquit? Is there any person who, having 
decided that the accused chiefs of the conspiracy were | 


guilty, now supposes them to be innocent? And if 
any stigma had fallen upon them from all the facts 
that have been published, is it removed in any degree 
by the verdict? Legal punishment they may ulti- 


mately escape, but they can not evade that other and 


continuing penalty of public condemnation. 

One of the alleged chiefs of this conspiracy is the 
secretary of the Republican National Committee. Is 
he to be retained? The statement from the jury-room 
is that nine of the jury believed him guilty of the 


charges. Under the circumstances, is he an officer. 


who ought to be retained? And, as the Herald asks, 
is he to be complimented upon the failure of the jury 
to agree bya public dinner? Are the gentlemen who 
attended the dinner which is now so painfully noto- 


‘rious, and those who made the hilarious and congrat- 


ulatory speeches, ready to speak again in honor of 
the secretary’s skill and energy in carrying Indiana ? 
‘‘Practical politics’ are very desirable, but are hon- 
esty and decency and clean hands unpractical? There 
were orators who loudly praised DorRsEY at that dinner 
who in 1879 sneered at the ‘‘scratchers.” Is it, then, 


‘the duty of good citizens meekly to do as the DORSEYS 


and the BrapDys bid them? Does the Republican 
party furnish no other material for leadership ? 

The best aspect of the Star Route trials is the sin- 
cerity and ability with which the prosecution has been 
conducted by Republicans, and the general hearty and 
unswerving condemnation of the offenders by the Re- 


‘publican press. Party interest has not been suffered 


to impair the energy of the movement for the convic- 
tion of the secretary of the Republican Committee, 
and all that a party can do to purge itself of such a 
shame has been thus far done. The only remaining 
action devolves upon the National Committee. Mean- 
while, since the verdict leaves the legal question still 
open, the Government should not delay another trial. 
The reason for the first is a conclusive reason for a 
second submission of the case to a jury, and there is 
no reason that the Government should pause until a 
conclusive decision is reached in a case which will en- 
courage every public robber if it is not pushed steadily 
to an end. | 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THE speeches of Mr. BLAINE in Maine and of Sen- 
ator HARRISON in Indiana, with the brief and unmis- 
takable order of Mayor Low in Brooklyn relieving 
every employé of all fear of the local HUBBELL, and 
the significant declaration of more than a thousand 
leading citizens of Massachusetts, of all parties, that 
they will vote for no Representative in Congress whose 
character and record do not promise an earnest and 
aggressive action for reform, are all unmistakable 
signs of a public conviction and purpose which will 
certainly have their way. Mr. BLAINE and Senator 
HARRISON handled the question very cautiously. We 
are informed, indeed, that the Senator did not speak 
the passage upon the subject which is printed in his 
address, and he found it necessary to describe as the- 
orists those who favor a scheme of reform which has 
been proved by actual and prolonged trial to be most 
practicable and efficient. But both he and Mr. BLAINE 
pronounced plainly for some kind of reform, and Mr. 
BLAINE said in detail that he should be glad to see 
every Federal officer, however honorable his position, 
appointed for a specific term, during which he could 
not be removed except for cause to be specified, proved, 
and recorded, and for subordinate officers he thought 
that seven years would be a proper term of office. But 
pensions he thought aristocratic and monarchical. If 
this be so, we are far gone in monarchy, for there is 
no government that has so vast a pension list as ours. 

But this point we do not now propose to discuss. 
The important fact is that Mr. BLAINE treats the ques- 
tion in a campaign speech. He says, indeed, that 
those who hold a different view from his are agitating 
for an impracticable result. But that is precisely what 
they think of his course, so that those honors are easy. 
Meanwhile Mr, BLAINE is held by a large body of the 
dominant party to be a shrewd political leader. He 
says that he should like to see a fixed term of seven 
years for subordinate officers, during which removals 
should be made only for cause specified, proved, and 
recorded. He and his friends in Congress regard the 
PENDLETON and DawEs’bills as unsound. Let them, 
then—and in this we agree with the Evening Post— 
let them bring in a bill to provide a fixed term and re- 
movals for cause only. It is not, indeed, in our judg- 
ment, a sound or practicable scheme. It is ‘‘ putting 
the cart before the horse.” It is trying to reform 
abuses by sealing them up instead of removing them. 
It shows, to our apprehension, that the root of the evil 
is not perceived. But let those who differ try their 
plan. Let them bring in a bill, and if the debate 
which would stirely follow should not prove to them 
that they were wrong, and they should pass a bill 


which became law, the reform meanwhile would have 
been advanced, and the country would be by so much | 


the gainer. 

The friends of such a bill, however, would be at 
once thrown back upon the arguments which were 
urged for the passage of the four-years bill in 1820. 
That bilF was not only the prolific source of much of 
the mischief of the spoils system, but it was designed 


to foster that system. The pretext was the mecessity 
of a stricter sense of accountability in financial off- 
cers. The purpose was the elevation of Secre 
CRAWFORD to the Presidency. Doubtless it produced 
some good results, but, as Mr. WEBSTER said, ‘ jt 
brought along a far more than equivalent amount of 
evil.” He pointed out that while the power of re 
moval had been always an odious power, this bill takes 
away the odium by enabling the President to deprive 
a man of an office which he fills admirably without 
removing him. It adds to the Executive power while 
it reduces its responsibility, and increases the depend- 
ence of the subordinate upon the Executive, breeding 
sycophancy and personal devotion. It was by plead- 
ing that to displace efficient .officers, under this law 
is not to remove that Mr. BUTTERWORTH had the 
hardihood to assert that President ARTHUR had made 
only 49 removals; whereas of 825 officers whose terms 
had expired under this law, he had _ re-appointed 
but 428, and had therefore practically removed 397, 
without charge of unfitness or inefficiency. A fixed 
term of this kind inevitably leads the incumbent to 
devote himself to securing re-appointment, not by 
desert, but by personal influence, and produces the 
precise results that Mr. WEBSTER depicted. The — 
question of specified and proved cause also suggests 
many considerations. Indeed, the scheme is radica]- 
ly unsound as a measure of reform. But let its 
friends bring it forward in Congress, and have it fair: 
ly diseussed. Nothing but good can come from such 
a debate. 


THE RESCUE OF NIAGARA, 


THE question of the rescue of Niagara, to which we 
alluded a few weeks since, has aroused more general 
attention than ever before. The facts have been laid 
before the country in careful and thoughtful letters 
in the New York Tribune and Evening Post and the 
Boston Advertiser, and the situation is well under- 
stood. The immediate neighborhood of the Falls is 
disfigured with piles of wretched buildings, and the 
erection of mills and the transformation of the shores 
into a manufacturing village will presently practical- 
ly conceal the sublimest natural object upon the con- 
tinent. This is a matter of pride and interest to the 
whole country, and we see already that the question 
is discussed with earnestness in other States than New 
York, and the suggestion is even made that if New 
York will do nothing to rescue Niagara, there should 
be a national movement. : 

The plan of preservation does not contemplate dis- 
regard of the value of so great a water-power, of 
which use has been already made. It holds merely 
that beauty has a use as well as water-power, and that 
an intelligent community will sacrifice neither. If 
the question of the total obliteration of Niagara Falls 
as a spectacle were submitted to the vote of the State, 
there is no doubt of the result. Public opinion would 
pronounce unanimously for its retention. Every 
voter would know that there is no necessity of sacri- 
ficing any real use to the beauty and grandeur of the 
spectacle, but that a wise and simple arrangement, 
which has been already considered, would save both. 
The immediate vicinity of the Falls must be laid out 
and planted as a park, and the mills built farther 
down the stream. The land must be bought, but the 
suitable area is not large, and the purchase must be 
made either by the State or by a private company. — 
The nature of the case suggests that the State should 
be the buyer, and a strong and influential representa- 
tion to the Legislature would show conclusively the 
desirability of the enterprise. The park would be one 
of the noblest of public works, and all the beneficent 
influence of such works of grandeur and beauty, 
which a wise and generous public spirit never for- 
gets, would be secured by the State in this care of Ni- 
agara. 

The only objections that have been suggested are 
the probable speculative price of the land, and the po- 
litical patronage involved in the care of the park. 
But neither objection is strong. No buyer would of- 
fer more than the reasonable sum which the State 
would pay, if it should decide that the purchase would 
be desirable, and the patronage is as valid an argu- 
ment against any increase of the State civil list. The 
argument was not held to be powerful as against 
building the Erie Canal, and the remedy does not lie 
in restricting the desirable expenses of the. State, but 
in regulating public appointments and employments. 
It will be very unfortunate if the present awakening 
to the importance of the subject is not turned to ad- 
vantage, because action can not be indefinitely de- 
layed. With every year the work, which under 
present circumstances is perfectly practicable, will be- 
come very much more costly and difficult. This win- 
ter is the accepted time for action. ; 


COMMUNISM AND CONFISCATION. 


Mr. Henry Georce has been getting into trouble in Eng- 
land as well'as in Ireland. In a lecture in London the oth- 
er evening he unfolded the project, if it can be called such, 
for the nationalization of land, which is familiar to the read- 
ers of his books, and added that his only objection to MI- 
CHAEL DAVITT was that Davitt proposed to compensate the 
landlords, which Mr. GEORGE thought would be a very wick- 
ed thing. At the close of the meeting a clergyman amovg 
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the audience mildly expressed the hope that the absolute 
confiscation of land was part of the programme of the Na- 
tionalization Society. The London newspapers of the next 
morning were thrilled with horror at Mr. GEORGE’s proposal, 
and no wonder. The worst of it is that Mr. GEORGE’s prac- 
tical absurdities deprive him of a fair hearing for his theo- 
ries. There is a good deal to be said in favor of the propo- 
sitions that land, being the gift of nature, and not the work 
of man, is not the subject of human ownership, that a land- 
lord is as much an anomaly as an air-lord or a water-lord 
would be, and that the “unearned increments of wealth” 
accruing in the valne of land by the increase of population 
ought to be devoted to public uses. But when Mr. GEORGE 
goes on to say that the property of a man who twenty years 
ago put his savings into railway or manufacturing stock 
ought to be sacred, and the property of a man who at the 
same time put his savings into land ought to be ruthlessly 
confiscated as a punishment to him, or to his heirs, for not 
anticipating Mr. GEORGE’s political economy and Mr. 
GEORGE’s ethics, he is talking such sheer nonsense and ad- 
yocating such outrageous injustice that ordinary people 
take refuge in the belief that he must be a fool, which he is 
very far from being. Among the mass of English-speak- 
ing people on either side of the ocean there is not likely to 
be found that discrimination which logic and justice demand 
between Mr. GEORGE’S theories and the absurd and outra- 
geous practical conclusions which their author derives from 


them. 


POLICE CLUBBINGS. 


A PoLicE COMMISSIONER said the other day, in the course 
of a police trial, that “the practice of clubbing inoffensive 
citizens had gone farenough.” The remark is not entirely 
novel, but it is entirely sound, and unfortunately it is not 
by the Police Commissioners, nor yet by the Police Justices, 
that the public has been familiarized with it. The “ prac- 
tice of clubbing inoffensive citizens” would have gone quite 
far enough if instead of being a practice it had only been 
a single instance. A single policeman who is retained on 


the force after it has been shown that he has clubbed an 


inoffensive or even an unresisting person constitutes a 
scandal to the police force and to the city. And there have 
been at least six or seven cases credibly reported within the 
past month, every one of them calling for immediate and 
exemplary action, if the facts are as they have been report- 


ed, and not a single dismissal has as yet been reported in. 


consequence of them. 

There is no denying that the presumption, in a dispute 
between a policeman and a citizen, is generally taken to be 
in favor of the policeman, both by Police Commissioners 
and by Police Magistrates. And yet the presumption is 
really the other ‘way. There is, of course, a certain small 
proportion of the population in New York, as in any great 
city, which is composed of savage brutes who can only be 
reasoned with by clubs, and whom any respectable person 
who may chance to encounter them in-the streets or in pub- 
lic conveyances feels like recommending to be clubbed “on 
general principles.” But when these people are clubbed 
they take good care, as a rule, to keep their grievances out 
of court. A respectable person who has any trouble with 
a policeman is also, as a rule, extremely averse to publicity. 
A certain disrepute attaches to the fact of being arrested, 
and this disrepute is one of the most trustworthy safeguards 
of public order. When a respectable person defies this dis- 
repute, and gives still further publicity to the fact of his 
arrest by prosecuting the policeman who has arrested him, 
the presumption that he is actuated by honest indignation, 
and feels himself to be the victim of injustice, becomes very 
great indeed. 3 

It will be a very bad thing for public order, and a par- 
ticularly bad thing for the police, if it comes to be believed 
that a citizen who is aggrieved by the act of a policeman 
has no chance of getting redress from the Commissioners or 
the Magistrates. There is no denying that some recent acts 
of both classes of officials are calculated to encourage this 
belief. It is an established belief with those who know 
anything of the police of New York that any policeman in 
difficulties can get any number of other policemen to swear 
to any story that seems likely to get him out of his troubles 
—that, in fact, when there is a dispute between a policeman 
and a citizen, perjury is a point of honor in the force. If it 
also comes to be believed that the judge in such cases is by 
his position inclined to favor the police, then every citizen 
will consider that it devolves upon himself alone to protect 
himself against violence; and that necessity is precisely 
what a police force is organized to avoid. 


A BAD RECORD. 


THE Congressional Record is, as the name implies, an official 
publication containing, or purporting to contain, all the pro- 
ceedings of both Houses of Congress, together with a ver- 
batim report of the debates. As a matter of fact, it does 
not contain all that is said, members being allowed to revise 
the Teports of their speeches, and frequently taking the op- 
portunity to change them more or less. As a further mat- 
ter of fact, the Record of each session contains very much 
that Is never uttered on the floor of either House, members 
being allowed “leave to print” remarks to which their asso- 
Clates have uot the time or the inclination to listen. In 
Consequence of these two peculiar features the publication 
loses very much of the value which it ought to have, and 
fails to fulfill the important function for which it is de- 
Signed, It suppresses the truth and it implies falsehood, 
"ae the confiding constituent who receives it under the 
frank of his honored Representative is neither sure of find- 
Ing in it what that interesting gentleman has said or done, 
_ Sure that what appears there is really his Representa- 
live's utterance. This has an unfortunate effect in several 
bs ae It stimulates the preparation of unspoken speeches, 
“ Well as inflates those actually delivered, it gives an erro- 
tomy ars oem of the facts, and it prevents the Record 
ns i being that wholesome restraint upon bad manners 

Yhich it ought to be, and if correct would be. During the 
ance several instances occurred in which disgraceful 
icine used by members was kept out of the Record. Un- 

edly such language would have been a stain upon its 
Pages, but also undoubtedly if the offending members had 


known that their words would surely appear, they would 
have restrained their passion and their vulgarity. The 
real disgrace for the nation lay in the utterance of the 
words. The natural remedy lies in publicity. Mr. EMER-— 
SON once compared the utility of gas-light with that of 
policemen, to the disadvantage of the latter. Congress has 
no right to turn out the lights at the moment when the. 
country is most interested in knowing exactly what it is 
about. Again, of the ten thousand and more pages of the 
Record of the last session, a very large part consists of copies 
of manuscript speeches never really spoken, each one pre-— 
ceded by the phrase, “ Mr. , of , said,” whereas he 
said nothing whatever. That members should be permit-— 
ted to print as addenda or notes to their speeches figures or 
quotations too elaborate for actual reading might be excus-_ 
able, though of doubtful utility; but that they should be 
officially announced as having taken part in debates in 


which they were utterly dumb is an imposition upon the 


people, and a most potent aid to the charlatanry which oc- 
casionally obtains in our politics. i 


NEW YORK UNDER-GROUND. 


THE striking illustration given by Commissioner THOMP- 
SON, in his report of the Department of Public Works, of 
the manner in which New York is honey-combed under- 
ground with various systems of pipes and wires, suffices to 


show that things can not go on much longer as they are. | 


The diagram accompanying the report gives a subterranean 
section at the corner of Broad and Wall streets, showing, to 
borrow the language of the report, “twenty-four separate 
structures, consisting of lines of sewers, gas-pipes, water- 
pipes, steam-pipes, electric and pneumatic tubes, sewer 
basins, culverts, and the appurtenances of these different 
works.” It is evident that people will not forego the con- 
veniences—in more cases the necessities—secured by these 
various structures. It is probable that these will increase 
in number and in complexity with the growth of the city, 
and with the invention of new devices increasing or cheap- 


ening the comforts and conveniences thus supplied. Of | 
course the right to use the streets under the surface and to | 


disturb the surface of the streets is a franchise which is 
valuable if the apparatus proposed to be laid does meet a 
public want, and ought to be paid for. Some of the pri- 
vate corporations that are allowed to disturb the streets 
have paid nothing for the privilege of making the streets 
for a longer or shorter period unavailable for their public 


use. None of them, it is believed, has been made to pay | 


what the privilege is worth. It is high time that a reform 


were wrought in this particular, and indeed it is high time > 
that the system were reformed altogether. It is not sur- | 
prising that the proposition should have been revived, in | 


view of this state.of things, which was originally made, in 


view of a state of things much less urgent, we believe, by Mr. | 


TRACEY, formerly the Chief Engineerof the Croton Aqueduct, 


for a system of subways to contain all these things, and to 


be accessible at all times without disturbing the surface of | 
the street. It is estimated—or rather conjectured, for we 
have seen no data on which estimates could be founded—_ 
that the cost now incurred by the city and by private cor- 


porations in excavating, tilling in, and relaying the pave- 
ments would pay interest on the cost of such a system of 
subways. It seems highly probable that this interest could 


be met by this cost plus the annual payment of the fran- 
chise, for which many corporations now evade payment, at 


least for subways in the streets where traffic is greatest, 
and where consequently both the disturbance of the streets 
is greatest and the public inconvenience caused by that 
disturbance is most serious. 

There is another consideration which we have not seen © 


mentioned by the advocates of the project. It is not only } 


under-foot but overhead that public nuisances are erected. 


The system of wires for telegraphs, telephones, and electric | 


lights is becoming almost weekly a greater disfigurement 
and a greater obstruction. It is evident that in a very 
short time the system must break down under its own 
weight. The telegraph companies have, in a very short- 
sighted manner, as it seems to us, persistently fought every 
attempt at compelling them to Jay their wires under-ground 
without offering any arrangement of their own. But the 
present arrangement:can not last. Even without any 
pressure from outside, the companies must, in their own 
interest, devise a new system before long. The objections 
they bring to the laying of the wires under-ground are, in 
the first place, the inaccessibility of the wires thus laid, 
and in the second place, the electricity induced from near- 
ness to the earth. The first would be overcome at once if 
the wires were to be laid in open tunnels. For the second, 
it is necessary to devise some cheaper and more effective 
method of insulation than any now practiced; and if ne- 
cessity be indeed the mother of invention, this particular 
invention can not wait long to be born. On all these ac- 
counts it seems desirable that if there are any radical and 
insuperable objections to the improvement suggested, they 
should be stated; and if there are none, that some steps 
should be taken to ascertain the difference in cost between 
such a system as is proposed, and the existing absence of 
any system under which things are already bad enough, 
and are fast becoming too bad to be bearable. — 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Epwarp Rowe, one of the most prominent and highly se- 
teemed citizens of Brooklyn, and a few years since the Democratic 
candidate for its Mayoralty, has just resigned his position as mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn School Board, after a faithful and honorable 
service of twenty years. On being asked by Mayor Low why he 
desired to resign, Mr. Rowe said that it seemed to be impossible 
for him to agree with many of the new members. Plans for school- 
rooms had been made, and two thousand children were left out in 
the cold, and as he did not care to have his name associated with 
any such action, he wished to resiga. It is to he hoped that he 
may yield to the Mayor’s request and reconsider his action. Men 
of the character and position of Mr. Rows, who are willing to de- 
vote their time and talents to the interests of education, are ex- 
ceedingly rare, and therefore all the more desirable and indispen- 
sable for such stations. a 

—In a review of a work entitled Report of the Investigations 
at Assos, 1881, the London Academy pays a handsome tribute to 
the American Archeological Institute, under whose auspices the 
investigations were carried on. The results detailed in the report | 


are characterized as “‘an honor to the association no less than to 
those by whose skill and accomplishments the operations were 
successfully conducted.” The report has been prepared by Mr. 
JosepH THACHER CLARKE, who has devoted special attention to the 
study of archeology and ancient art. Mr. CLARKE is the translator 
of the American edition of Dr. Resrr’s great work on the History 
of Ancient Art, which will soon be issued from the press of Har- 
PER & Broruers. 

—Joun M. Nites, who many years ago was ‘United States Ser: 
ator from Connecticut, and for one year Postmaster-General in the 
cabinet of Mr. Van Buren, bequeathed in 1859 to Hartford $20,000, 
to be held until it had doubled. It now amounts to $40,335, and 
the income will be used henceforth, in accordance with the terms 
of the bequest, to furnish poor families with fuel. 7 

—The late Tuomas Watson, of Baltimore, left an endowment of 


deserving poor, so as not to compel them to pay profits to retailers. 
The charity has been in operation about eighteen months, during 
which there have been sold and distributed by the district agents 
of the Wilson Fuel-saving Society 1220 tons of coal, to 1525 fam- 
ilies, at about half the retail price. During the coming winter the 
society expects to distribute about 1100 tons. 

—Colonel Ratpx Pics, of Streator, Illinois, recently gave to 
that town a fully equipped high-school building, costing about 
$40,000. A dedicatory address was made by Governor CuLLom. 


‘circles in this city, is about to give $500,900 to build and endow, 
at North Bennington, Vermont, a Home for Destitute Children and 
Infirm Women. It will be built on the “ Hunt Place,” which com- 
prises about two hundred acres, beautifully diversified with brooks, 
groves, and meadows. Plans for three large buildings are in pre- 
paration. 
—King Crtewayo and the Zulu chiefs are having a great and 
good time in London. The king looks every inch a king, and he 
is a copious monarch. Moreover, he is said to be a very good fel- 
low, but wrapped up in a certain reserve, notwithstanding all his 
bonhomie. The chiefs are more approachable. They talk like in- 
telligent men, and appear to be interested in everything going on 
around them. They do not dislike the people. They-are pleased 
even with the little crowd that continually hangs about outside 
their drawing-room window; and when one of them moves, and 
this little crowd gives a little cheer, he waves his hat in friendly 
recognition to them. The Zulus are a little overcome by the enor- 


one place than in all Zululand—men, women, and children; more 
than in Basutoland, too; more than in all South Africa.” 

—Mr. Joun Penper, M.P., now travelling on the’Pacific slope in 
company with Mr. Abram S. Hewrrt, is a very prominent figure 
among English capitalists, being chairman of ten companies, di- 
rector of four, and trustee of one. These are of the most various: 
kinds. Six are telegraphic, one is telephonic. Then comes the 
Fore Street Warehouse Company (which was founded to continue 
the enormous dry goods business of Ditton, Mortson, & Co.), the 
Isle of Man Railroad Company, Oude and Rohilkund Railroad 
Company, Railroad Debenture Trust Company, Railroad Share 
Trust Company, Young’s Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil Company, 
ete. After Mr. Penper stands Mr. Peter Watson, who directs 
fifteen companies, all mineral. Then comes Sir Daniet Goocn, 
who is connected with fourteen. The Duke of Sutherland is on 
the board of eight companies. Hon. T. Bruce directs fifteen. The 
aristocracy no longer elevate their most advanced facial adornment 
at people who are in business. ’ 

—The King of Greece, who is now at Wiesbaden for health and 
amusement, is thirty-seven§ years old, straight, well built, and the 
general expression of his countenance is that of easy, good-natured 
indolence. He reads little, walks a good deal, rides frequently and 
well, and in driving out is nearly always accompanied by the Queen. 
When in Athens the Sunday afternoons are usually devoted to an 


speed and elaborate fittings. On these trips their five children go 
with them. The King is the second son of the King of Denmark, 
and brother of the Princess of Wales. The Queen is a daughter 
of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. 


tific world, completed his seventy-ninth year on the 31st of July 
last, and enjoys perfect health and comfort at his old residence, 
No. 36 Beach Street, opposite the New York Central Railroad’s great 
freight dépdét in this city. He attributes his fine physical condi- 
tion to temperate and frugal living and regular habits of employ- 
ment. Idleness consumes no part of hisday. He is always occu- 
pied about something, and is altogether indifferent to the fascina- 
tions of “society,” or to those matters of exceeding unimportance 
that stir the watering-places to their deepest depths. 

—In his speech on the persecution of the Jews in Russia, deliv- 
ered by Congressman Cox in the House of Representatives on the 
31st of July last, he gives the following interesting facts in refer- 


‘ence to that people, a large number of whom are his constituents. 


He says: “ There are of this ancient race in the United States 273 
congregations, and there are 12,546 families, members of the same, 
representing 230,257 population. In New York city there are 
60,000 Hebrews, with 20’congregations, of 2351 families. The 
value of the real estate which they own is by the census estimated 
at $4,706,700 in the United States, and $1,611,000 in New York 
city, While of other property in the United States they possess 
$1,497,878, New York city having $1,042,000 thereof. They have 
200 schools for gratuitous instruction in their grand religion, with 
735 teachers, and 13,386 children attending them, 1998 being in 
New York city.” 

—Few men were better known or more highly esteemed in the 
financial circles of the country than Mr. Epwarnps Sewati San- 
FoRD, who died suddenly on the 9th inst., at the residence of his 


son-in-law, Mr. Hatcn, at Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania. He was one 
of the pioneers in the express business of the United States, hav- 
ing for over forty years been prominently identified with the man- 
_agement of the Adams Express Company, of which at the time of 
his decease he was vice-president. In 1842 that company extend. 
| ed its lines from Boston to New York. The entire outside business 
of delivery even then was conducted by two or three men and a 
boy. The office in this city was in a basement in William Street, 
near Wall Street, and in this humble place Epwarps 8. Sanrorp _ 
first appeared in connection with the Adams Company. He was 
engaged as a clerk, as was also WiLt1aM B. Dinsmore, now presi- 


dent of the company. He had made the subject of express busi- 


ness a study, and he saw the possibilities in the future for Mr. 
_ADAMs’s opposition to the Harnden Company. He had been in the 
office but a short time when he suggested the extension of the 
_Adams business by the establishment of a line between this city 
and Washington. His suggestion was approved, and the work of ° 
establishing the new branch was intrusted to him. He executed 


his trust to the satisfaction of Mr. Apams, and the new line was 


/ soon on a paying basis. In 1846 he was made the general agent of | 


the company at Philadelphia. The daily press have done full and 
ample justice to the business abilities of Mr.Sanrorp. In private 
life the kindliness and geniality of his character, and his large- 
hearted and bounteous liberality, were widely known, and were 
fittingly and eloquently alluded to by the Rev. Dr. Storrs at the 


funeral services. As Dr. S. remarked: “He had not an enemy in 


the world, and his friends were legion. Then he was a man of 
such sterling worth and honorable conduct that he filled high 


offices with distinction to himself and credit to his friends.” 


$100,000 for the purpose of placing fuel within the reach of the . 


—Mr. Trenor W. Park, a gentleman well known in financial 


mous throngs of human beings in London. “ More people in this * 


excursion on the royal steam-yacht, a handsome vessel of high © 


—Captain Joun Ericsson, whose name is familiar to the scien- 
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there is no doubt that England will pay, with the 


DOWNFALL OF ARABI. 


Tux objects which the English government has 
set for itself in Egypt can not be definitely 
known. Probably they include, first, the secure 

ssession of the Suez Canal, the great indispen- 
suble route for English armies and English trade 
to India, and second, the crushing of the rebellion 
led by Arabi Bey. The first of these is practi- | 
cally accomplished. A fleet of thirty British ves- | 
sels has sailed into the canal, and Ismailia, half- 
way across the Isthmus, is now the head-quarters 
of an English army, while the commerce of the 
world stands blocked by the guns of English iron- 
clads. How far this step is justified by the ac- 
knowledged obligations of Europe with reference 
to the neutrality of the canal is at least open to 
question ; but the members of the Huropean Con- 
cert have consented passively to the act of Eng- 
land, and there is no immediate prospect of any 
effective intervention on their part. The occu- 
pation of the canal has also its military impor- 
tance, though this is unquestionably secondary 
in the minds of the English Ministry. It was an — 
advantageous and probably an indispensable step 
in the campaign against AraBI. That remarka- 
ble leader had suceeeded in escaping capture at 
Alexandria, and had blocked the road to Cairo by 
establishing himself in.‘a strong position across 
the narrow tongue of land over which rans the 
single railway from Alexandria to the capital of 
Egypt. He had defied all the strategie move- 
ments intended to dislodge him from his carefully 
defended line, and had extended his army by 
means of the railways which he commanded as 
far as Tel-el-Kebir, while he threatened the pre- 
cious canal with destruction. Had he been a 
keener diplomatist, or more versed in the duplici- 
ty of diplomacy, he would have cut the canal at 
Ismailia, where it is below the level of the Med- 
iterranean, or broken it, as he easily could have 
done, before the British‘vessels arrived. 

But while he trusted to the assurances of M. 
De Lesseps that France would absolutely prevent 
the occupation of the canal, and while that ex- 
cessively cool vieux moustache was fulminating 
the most vehement and threatening proclama- 
tions against Great Britain, so that it became a 
possathe, mot on the Paris boulevards that “ De 
Lesseps had declared war on England,” the real 
- English purpose was being accomplished. One 
fine morning the expressive eyes of ARABI opened 
with amazement and indignation to the fact that 
his “friend” De Lessers had betrayed him, and 
an English fleet had steamed into the)|canal, bear- 
ing a strong force of infantry and artillery, to 
attack his right flank, and menace the road to 
Cairo. It is reported that the irate Spanish Arab straightway 


offered a heavy price for the capture of the head which had so | 


outwitted him; but before any one could claim it the venerable 


engineer had embarked for Marseilles and Paris; to receive the 


always ready oyations of his countrymen for the valiant manner in 


- 
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which single-handed he had defended the great French enterprise. 
It is much to be suspected that the president of the Suez Canal 
Company laughed dans sa barbe at his overzealous friends, as he 
proceeded to formulate a demand against the British government 
for certain millions of damages to his pet corporation, which 


consciousness of having made an excellent bar- 
gain—as is her fashion. | 

Meanwhile Sir Garnet WOLSELEY, charged with 
the attainment of England’s second object, the 
demolition of ARaBi’s rebellion, did not at first get 
on as well in the military field as did Lord Durrerin 
M in that of negotiation and intrigue. His admirers 
4 in the Zimes had prophesied that he would be 
i back in London by September 15, having scatter- 
ed AraB’s forces to the wind, secured the peace 
| of Egypt, and re-instated the Khedive so far as 
English policy might require. “But an examina- 
' tion of the map which we publish herewith will 

show how difficult was this task which, if it were 
to be accomplished at all, had to be accomplish- 
ed with the utmost rapidity and audacity. 

These qualities Sir Garnet has shown, but only 
after a severe preliminary struggle with the red 
tape of the War-office and the desperate procras- 
tination of the British Commissariat, which have 
killed more English soldiers in their time than 
the bullets of hostile armies. Up to the morning 
of the 13th of September, WoLsELEY’s command 
appeared almost paralyzed by the difficulty in 
getting food, transportation, and proper mounts 
for his cavalry. He was fairly tied to the canal 
by these vexatious deficiencies. After a slow and 
painful advance he reached Kassassin, some twen- 
ty miles from Ismailia, only to see his position 
there twice attacked by Arasr’s forces. The first 
attack was a veritable surprise, and was due to 
the exceedingly scant supply of cavalry on hand 
and to the unfitness of their horses. This as- 
sault, as well as the second, was gallantly repulsed, 
but not until after a brisk fight, and a serious 
danger of having the enemy full on his right 
flank and being forced to retire. Up to this 
point the progress of the British commander was 
a. very disappointing, and even his friends in Eng- 
et land were silenced, if not dismayed, while the 
critics in other countries plausibly predicted a 
seven months’ campaign before Cairo could be 
captured. 

’ But in the night of the 13th to the 14th of 
September Sir Garnet felt that he was ready for 
° a decisive movement. Arabi was in front of 
him, almost due west, some six miles distant, at 
Tel-el-Kebir, where the defenses appeared strong. 
Some dozen miles further to the west lay Zaga- 
zig, from which the railway line from Damietta 
. vid Mansurah runs irregularly a little west of 
;- | south to Cairo, a distance of less than forty miles. 

ARaBl’s position was a strong one, and his nu- 

merical force fully double that of the British. 

Had he had a disciplined army, and the resources of 

a regularly organized government behind hi.n, it 
would have been necessary to dislodge him either by siege or a 
turning movement. But Sir Garnet had neither the strength not 
the time to carry out either of these projects. Ile determined, 
therefore, upon a swift and rushing assault, which should not 
only run Arai out of Tel-el-Kebir, but if possibl¢ prevent his mak- 
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ing a stand at Zagazig, or reaching Cairo with a 
force sufficient to man the very formidable lines 
available about that city. Early on the morning of 
the 13th a general advance took place. An armor- 
ed train was pushed out rapidly on the railway, 
and the artillery opened fire within a mile of the 
enemy before he was aware of the movement. 
Under cover of this fire the infantry went rapid- 
ly forward in silence, seeking cover from the 
eand-hills, until within about two hundred yards 
of the intrenehments. Then, witli fixed bayonets, 
‘they rushed upon the works and captured them. 
The slaughter appears to have been great, two 
thousand Egyptians being reported killed, and 
several thousand taken prisoners. The infantry 
of Arabi fled toward the desert, pursued. by the 
Indian cavalry, while Arast himself also escaped 
for the time being.. Flushed with victory the Brit- 
ish Army pushed rapidly on by forced marches 
across the desert route, and the next day their 
advanced guard entered the city. of Cairo, where 
they were enthusiastically received by the people. 
Meanwhile Aras in his flight had reached the 
city, where he was arrested by the native police 
and thrown into prison to await the arrival of his 
conquerors. , Thus with the downfall of the rebel 
‘leader’ in al] probability ends the rebellion in 
Egypt. | 


THE TWO PER CENT. LEVY. 
THE LETTER [BETWEEN THE LINES). 
Two per cent. of your salary, sir, if you please 
(Or madam, in case you're a she); 
Though unlawful to pay it, feel quite at your ease, 
For there’s no one to fear—except me. 
For I am the great Mister Hubbell. 
Pay up, and I'll save you from trouble; 
But if you don’t do it 
You'll certainly rne it, 
As sure as my name is Jay Hubbell, 
Jay Hubbell— 
As enre as my name is Jay Hubbell. 


This is all roluntary, you know, on your part, 
And of coprse you're delighted to pay 
Two per cent. for the Cause that’s so near to your 
heart ;. 
So send on the cash—right away. 
For I am the great Mister Hubbell, 
And paying will save you much trouble; 
For with all who shall dare 
To refuse I'll ** get square,” 
As sure as my name is Jay Hubbell, 
Jay Hubbell— 
As sure.as8 my name is Jay Hubbell. 


You haven't the money to spare, do yon say? 
You need it for food, clothes, and rent? 
Well, what's that to me? J require you to pay 
Just the sume, if you can't spare a cent. 
For I am the great Mister Hubbell. 
I don’t want to make apy trouble; 
But never you doubt 
You must pay or get out, 
As sure as my name is Jay Hubbell, 
Jay Hubbell— 
As sure a8 my name is Jay Hubbell. 


So you'd better not wait any longer, you know; 
You can't well afford to decline; 
The “* Machine” is well oiled—though it moves rather 
slow— 
And ‘twill grind you nncommonly fine. 
For I am the great Mister Hubbell. 
I can run the *“‘ Machine” without trouble; 
And I'll off with your head, 
If you will not be bled, 
As sure as my name is Jay Hubbell, 
Jay Hubbell— 
As sure a8 my name is Jay Hubbell. 


THE REPLY. 
Dear Sir,—I decline. Thongh a government clerk, 
I am not yet a Congressman's slave; 
My duty to Party I try not to shirk, 
But your anger I-cheerfully brave. 
For though you're the great Mister Hubbell, 
And doubtless can give me sore trouble, 
Better troubled by you 
Than to conscience untrue, 
As sure a8 my name is not Hubbell, 
Jay Huabbell— 
As sure as my name is not Hubbell. 


I have not the money to spare, as I said, 
But had I’abundance at hand, 
Nota <a would you get, though to save my doomed 
‘At your inaolent, cruel demand. 
For oh, Mister Two-per-cent. Hubbell, 
There's a deeper, a bitterer trouble 
Than your wrath can bestow— 
It would be just to know 
Myself the mean slave of a Hubbell, 
Jay Hubbel] — 
Myself the mean slave of a Hubbell! 


CRICKET IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tae English game of cricket has been played in 
the United States for the past half-century, but 
never gained popular favor, despite the enthusi- 
asm of ¢ handful of partisans scattered throuch 
the country, until a few years ago, when several 
English ‘elevens came over and gave the sport a 
boom that is now at its height. But cricket will 
never get the hold on Americans that it has on 
Englishmen, for the reason that it requires a 
greater amount of time than Americans can Spare 
to field-sports. It has never been able to cope 
with our national game of basé-ball in the struc. 
gle for popularity. It requires from one to two 
days to play a cricket match of four innings, un- 
der the existing rules, while a base-ball match 
rarely consumes more than two hours. Cricket 
is, in fact, a game more for the leisure classes 
than for the masses, and as the leisure classes in 
this country are small, the game will always be 
limited as compared with base-ball. Still. the 
great stride that cricket has taken within a few 
years puts it well tothe front. The Staten Island 
Club has a membership of 500, and is at the head 
of the clubs in the vicinity of New York since 
the decline of the St. George’s Club. When the 
latter club, which has been in existence for more 


than forty years, and was the pioneer in Ameri- 
ean cricketing, moved from the hill on the old 
STEVENS estate to its present quarters in Hudson 
City, its prestige began to decline, and it never 
recovered its lead. The Manhattan Club of 
Brooklyn is in a flourishing condition, and New- 
ark, New Jersey, has a good cricket team; but 
Philadelphia is undeniably at the head of cricket- 
playing in the United States. It has four flour- 
ishing clubs, and the match games are attended 
by immense throngs of the best people of the 
city. The Young America Club has 700 mem- 
bers, and owns more than $50,000 worth of real 
estate. It has some of the best cricketers in the 
Eastern States, and probably the best grounds 
in America. The Merion Club has a large mem- 
bership, and valuable grounds at Ardmore, just 
outside of the city. The Girard Club, which is 
composed of Englishmen who live in Philadel- 
phia, has well-kept grounds at Harrowgate, near 
the city ; and the Germantown Club has extensive 
grounds, presented them by a wealthy enthusiast 
now too old to play, but fond of seeing the sport. 
Cricket is often played with success by men well 
along in years, and this is one of the great ad- 
vantages of the game over other field-sports. 

Cricket was given a decided start in the col- 
leges of the United States about three years ago 
through the efforts of Columbia College of New 
York, though the game had been played prior to 
that at the University of Pennsylvania and Haver- 
ford College. Harvard University, Princeton Col- 
lege, and Stevens Institute now have good elevens. 
The University of Pennsylvania has held the 
championship for two years, 

The scenes at cricket matches in the vicinity 
of New York are always brilliant, as it has be- 
come the favorite game among fashionable peo- 
ple of late. How much of its popularity is due 
to the present furor among society people over 
everything English, from a cane to a coach, and 
how much is due to a genuine love of the game, 
is not difficult to decide. The scenes on the 
grounds at Staten Island are extremely bright 
and attractive on match days, whether the throng 
cares for the game or not. Brightly painted 
equipages of all varieties, from the saucy little 
vellow village carts, with their stubborn-looking 
bobtailed ponies, to the heavy but prosperous- 
looking T-carts, drawn by overfed, high-stepping 
horses, and held by chunky English grooms, stand 
in double rows along the edges of the grounds. 
Lithe girls in brightly colored Jerseys and Tam- 
o’-Shanter or polo caps move about with a stately 
strut which is widely accepted as the proper Eng- 
lish walk, and talk with an accent that is at once 
simple and profound. They wear heavy canvas 
shoes, and swing tennis rackets with native grace 
as they chat with youths who seem overawed by 
the size of their own imported English hats, and 
gaze with some apprehension at the extreme nar- 
rowness in the cut of their trousers. The girls 
not in athletic costumes sit on camp-chairs in the 
background, and lazily twirl great crimson or blue 
parasols as they gaze down at their elaborately 
worked hose and dainty slippers just visible be- 
neath their skirts, and the mammas and chape- 
rons smile with great affability and inanity upon 
the universe. Around the ladies hover more 
young society men in imported English clothes, 
and in front of them all are the cricketers hard 
at work. 

_A great impetus was given to cricket when in 
1856 the first international matches were played 
between picked elevens of the United States and 
Canada. These matches were followed by the 
visits of the selected All England eleven from 
across the ocean, first in 1859 and then in 1868. 


The Gentlemen’s Twelve of England came over | 


in 1872, and afterward in 1878, °79, and ’81. 
These international matches showed the weak- 
ness of American teams painfully, but they also 
showed what fine playing was, and taught many 
lessons that the home teams profited by. Such 
good advantage was taken of their opportunities 
by the Philadelphia teams that thev have been 
able to meet the visiting teams on something like 
an even footing of late years, notably when the 
Philadelphia eleven defeated ‘the Irish eleven in 
1878. But it bas been with the Canadian teams 
that we have must successfully shown our ad- 
vance in cricket. For nearly ten years we have 
been victorious in our contests with them. 
Recently, however, a visiting team from the 
Western States, composed almost entirely of Eng- 
lish and Canadian cricketers, has given the East- 
ern cri¢keters a far from comforting surprise. 
They come under the auspices of the Western 
Cricket Association. The team is selected from 
the best players of the Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 


-and Winnipeg clubs, is led by the Hon. W. V. 


Hrap—a grandson of one of NEtson’s naval he- 
roes—and the Rev. T. D. Puitiirs, a Canadian 
enthusiast now residing near Chicago. This 
Western eleven began their tour at Syracuse, and 
have played with great success. 


NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE 
FAIR, 


THE second annual exhibition of this Institute 
opened on September 6 in the building of the 
association, on Huntington Avenue, Boston. The 
ceremonies of the formal inauguration commenced 
at eleven o'clock, at which hour Governor Lone 
and his staff entered the building, and were met 
at the door of the music hall by the officers of 
the association. 

The opening address was delivered by Mr. Ep- 
WARD ATKINSON, who gave a masterly exposition 
of the principles which underlie all industrial ex- 
hibitions. He pointed out, in eloquent language, 
that the great result of modern inventions had 
been not so much the increase of wealth as the 
general relief brought about in the daily work of 
life by assuring a larger consumption of products, 
and at the same time a less amount of labor in 
procuring them. He cordially welcomed our | 


Southern brethren to the fair, and invited their 
co-operation, and reminded his New England 
hearers that they can only maintain their position 
in competition with their sister States by com- 
pensating for their lack of natural resources by 
the perfection of their methods of instruction in 
the application of science to the useful arts. 

After a brief prayer by the Rev. Brooke HERE- 
FORD, the Governor declared the fair open, and 
the company, headed by Governor Lone, Mayor 
GREEN, and President Litrir, then marched in 
procession through the building. The band play- 
ed appropriate music, and the hum of machinery, 
the clatter of looms, and the sounds of thousands 
of voices gave evidence that the big show had 
opened. The attendance during the forenoon of 
the opening day was estimated at 5000, while a 
large number of visitors were present in the 
evening, when the Epison incandescent light il- 
luminated the scene. As usual on all opening 
days, the state of the exhibition was not all that 
could be desired. The following days showed a 
decided improvement, and the attendance also 
displayed an increase. The concerts given in 
the afternoons and evenings were highly attract- 
ive, and furnished a welcome relief to sight-see- 
ing. The textile display is remarkably interest- 
ing, not only for its extent, but for its variety and 
excellence. The looms and spinning machines 
are in active operation, while the display made 
by the Southern railroads and manufacturers is 
exciting general attention, as they are placed on 
the main floor right in front of the main en- 
trance. 

The scenes in the building were such as we are 
familiar with in similar exhibitions ; there are ma- 
chines displaying the greatest force, the utmost 
delicacy, the most marvellous precision ; there are 
the deft-handed workers who guide and attend 
to them, and artisans of every branch of industry 
busily engaged. The glass-blowers’ exhibition is 
an attraction of more than ordinary fascination, 
and is always surrounded by admiring throngs, 
A new electric tower, displaying sixteen lights of 
about 40,000 candle-power, and requiring a twen- 
ty horse-power engine, has been erected, and vis- 
itors find no end of wonder in it and the Epison 
lamp. | 

A novel feature in the fair this year is the Art 
Gallery, which both by day and night is filled with 
crowds of sight-seers. The new gallery consists 
of well-proportioned and commodious apartments, 
those on the east and west side of the building 
containing about 350 works of art, while 600 
more are distributed in alcoves adjoining the east 

llery. - 

The exhibition, taken altogether, is remarkably 
interesting, and promises to bea great success. 
It is, in the words of Governor Long, a valuable 
contribution to the welfare and prosperity of the 
commonwealth, and a sign of advancing civiliza- 
tion and industry. 


{Begun in Harprr’s Werkiy No. 1327.) 


KEPT IN THE DARK. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Av7Tuor or Farm,” “Tok Warpen,” “Is HE 
Porrnsoy ?” *“* Marion Fay,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
MR WESTERN YIELDS. 


Tue fact that Lady Grant had gone to Dresden 
was not long in reaching the ears of Mrs. Western. 
Dick Ross had heard at the club of Perth that 
she had gone, and had told Sir Francis. Sir Fran- 
cis passed on the news to Miss Altifiorla, and from 
her it had reached the deserted wife. Miss Alti- 
fiorla had not told it direct, because at that time 
she and Cecilia were not supposed to be on friend- 
lyterms. But the tidings had got about, and Mrs. 
Western had heard them. 

“She’s a good woman,” said Cecilia to her 
mother. ‘“Iknew her to be that the first moment 
that she came to me. She is rough as he is, and 
stern, and has a will of her own. But her heart 
is tender and true—as is his also at the core.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Holt, 


with the angry tone which she allowed herself to 


use only when speaking of Mr. Western. 

“Yes, he is, mamma. In your affection for 
me you will not allow yourself to be just to him. 
In truth you hardly know him.” 

‘“‘T know that he has destroyed your happiness 
forever, and made me very wretched.” 

“No, mamma; not forever. It may be that 
he will come for me, and that then we shall be 
as happy as the day is long.” As she said this 
a vision came before her eyes of the birth of her 
child, and of her surroundings at the time—the 
anxious soMcitude of a loving husband, the care 
of attendants who would be happy because she 
was happy, the congratulations of friends, and 
the smiles of the world. But above all she pic- 


| tured to herself her husband standing by her bed- 


side with the child in his arms, The dream had 
been dreamed before, and was re-dreamed during 
every hour of the day. ‘ Lady Grant is strong,” 
she continued, “‘and can plead for me better than 
I could plead myself.” 

“Plead for you! Why should there be any 
one wanted to plead for you? Will Lady Grant 
plead with you for her brother ?” 

“It is not necessary. My own heart pleads 
for him. It is because he has been in the wrong 
that an intercessor is necessary for me. It is 
they who commit the injury that have a difficulty 
in forgiving. If he came to me, do you not know 
that I should throw myself into his arms and be 
the happiest woman in the world without a word 
spoken?” The conversation was not then carried 
further, but Mrs. Holt continued to shake her 
head as she sat at her knitting. In her estimation 
no husband could have behaved worse than had 
her son-in-law. And she was of opinion that he 


an affair as this. 


should be punished for his misconduct before 
things could be made smooth again. 

Some days afterward Miss Altifiorla called at 
the house and sent in a note while she stood wait- 
ing in the hall. In the note she merely asked 
whether her ‘dear Cecilia” would be willing to 
receive her after what had passed. She had news 
to tell of much importance, and she hoped that 
her “ dear Cecilia” would receive her. There had 
been no absolute quarrel, no quarrel known to 
the servants, and Cecilia did receive her. “Oh 
my dear,” she said, bustling into the room with 
an air of affected importance, “ you will be sur- 
prised—I think that you must be surprised—at 
what I have to tell you.” 

“] will be surprised if you wish it,” said Cecilia. 

“Let me first begin by assuring you that you 
must not make light of my news. It is of the 
greatest importance, not only to me, but of some 
importance also to you.” 

“Tt shall be of importance.” 

“ Because you begin with that little sneer, which 
has become so common with you. You must be 
aware of it. Amidst the troubles of your own 
life, which we all admit to be very grievous, there 
has come upon you a way of thinking that no one 
else’s affairs can be of any importance.” 

“T am not aware of it.” 

“It is so a little. And pray believe me that I 
am not in the least angry about it. I knew that 
it would be so when I came to you this morning, 
and yet I could not help coming. Indeed, as the 
thing has now been made known to the Dean’s 
family, I could not bear that. you should be lft 
any longer in ignorance.” 

“What is the thing ?” 

“There it is again—that sneer. I can not tell 
you unless you will interest yourself. Does no- 
thing interest you now beyond your own mis- 
fortunes ?” 

“Alas, no. I fear not.” 

“But this shall interest you. You must be 
awaked to the affairs of the world, especially such 
You must be shaken up. This 
I suppose will shake you up. If not, you must be 
past all hope.” | 

“What on earth is it ?” 

“Sir Francis Geraldine. You have heard at 
any rate of-Sir Francis Geraldine ?” 

“Well, yes; I have not as yet forgotten the 
name.” 

“T should think not. Sir Francis Geraldine 
has—” And then she paused again. 

‘Cut his little finger,” said Cecilia. Had she 
dreamed of what was to come, she would not have 
turned Sir Francis into ridicule. But she had 
been aware of Miss Altifiorla’s friendship with Sir 
Francis—or rather what she had regarded as an 
affectation of friendship—but did not for a mo- 
ment anticipate such a communication as was to 
be made to her. 

“Cecilia Holt—” 

“That at any rate is not my name.” 

“‘T dare say you wish it were.” 

“T would not change my real name for that of 
any woman under the sun.” 

“Perhaps not; but there are other women in 
a position of less grandeur. Iam going tochange 
mine.” 

No 

“T thought you would be surprised, because it 
would look as though I were about to abandon 
my great doctrine. It is not so. My opinions 
on that great subject are not in the least changed. 
But of course there must be some women whom 
the exigencies of the world will require to marry.” 

“A good many, first and last.” : 

“ About the good many I am not at this mo- 
ment concerning myself. My duty is clearly be- 
fore me, and I mean to perform it. I have been 
asked to ally myself’—then there was a pause, 
and the speaker discovered when it was too late 
that she was verging on the ridiculous in declar- 
ing her purpose of forming an alliance—“ that 
is to say, I am going to marry Sir Francis Ger- 
aldine.” 

“Sir Francis Geraldine !” 

“Do you see any just cause or impediment ?” 

“None in the least. And yet how am I to an- 
swer such a question? I saw cause or impedi- 
ment why I should not marry him.” 

“You both saw it, I suppose,” said Miss Alti- 
fiorla, with an air of grandeur. ‘ You both sup- 
posed that you were not made for each other, and 
wisely determined to give up the idea. You did 
not remain single, and I suppose we need not 
either.” 

‘“‘Certainly not for my sake.” 

“Our intimacy since that time has been in- 
creased by circumstances, and we have now dis- 
covered that we can both of us best suit our own 
interests by an—” 

“ An alliance,” suggested Mrs. Western. 

“If you please—though I am quite aware that 
you use the term as a sneer.” As to this Mrs. 
Western was too honest to deny the truth, and 
remained silent. ; 

“T thought it proper,” continued Miss Altifiorla, 
“as we had been so long friends, to inform you 
that it will be so. You had your chance, and as 
you let it slip, I trust that you will not envy me 
mine.” 

Not in the least.” 

“ At any rate, you do not congratulate me. — 

“T have been very remiss. I acknowledge It. 
But upon my word the news has so startled me 
that I have been unable to remember the common 
courtesies of the world. I thought when I heard 
of your travelling up to London together that you 
were becoming very intimate.” 

“Oh, it had been ever so much before that— 
the intimacy at least. Of course I did not know 
him before he came to this house. But a great 
many things have happened since that—have 
there not? Well, good-by, dear. I have no 
doubt we shall continue as friends, especially as 
we shall be living almost in the same neighbor- 
hood. Castle Gerald is to be at once fitted up for 
me, and I hope you will forget all our little tiffs, 
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Miss Altifiorla, having told her grand news, made 
her adieux and went away. é 
“A great many things have happened since 
that,” said Cecilia, repeating to he. self|her friend’s 
words. It_ seemed to her to be so many that a 
lifetime had been wasted since Sir Francis had 
first come to that house. She had won the love 
of the best'man she had ever known, and married 
hire, and “had then lost his love! And now she 
had been left as a widowed wife, with all the com- 
ing troubles of maternity on her head. She had 
understood well the ill-natured sarcasm of Miss 
Altifiorla. “We shall be living almost in the 
same neighborhood.” Yes, if her separation from 
her ‘husband was to be continued, then undoubt- 
edly she would live at Exeter, and, as far as 
the limits of the county were concerned, she would 
be the neighbor of the future Lady Geraldine. 
That she should ever willingly be found under 
the same roof with Sir Francis was, as she knew 
well, as impossible to Miss Altifiorla as to her- 
self. The invitation contained the sneer, and 
was intended to contain it. But it created no 
anger. She too had sneered at Miss Altifiorla 
quite as bitterly. They had each learned toéde- 
spise the other, and not to sneer was impossible. 
Miss Altifiorla had come to tell of her triumph, 
and to sneer in return. But it mattered nothing. 
What did matter was whether that threat should 
come true. Should she always be left living at 
Exeter with her mother? Then she dreamed*her 
dream again—that he had come back to her, 
and was sitting by her bedside with his hand in 
hers, and whispering sweet words to her, while a 
baby was lying in her arms—his child. As she 
thought of the bliss of the fancied moment, the 
still possible bliss, her anger seemed to fade away. 
What would she not do to bring him back, what 
would she not say? She had done amiss in keep- 
ing that secret so long, and though the punish- 
~ ment had been severe, it was not altogether un- 
deserved. It had come to him as a terrible blow, 
and he had been unable to suppress his agony. 
He should not have treated her so; no, he should 
- not have sent her away. But she could make 
excuses now which but a few weeks since seemed 
to her to be impossible. And she understood, 
she told herself that she understood, the difference 
between herself as a woman and him as a man. 
He had a right to command, a right to be obeyed, 
aright;to be master. He had a right to know all 
the secrets of her heart, and to be offended when 
one so important had been kept from him. He 
had lifted his hand in great wrath, and the blow 
he had struck had been awful. But she would 


bear it without a word of complaint if only he , 


would come back to her. As she thought of it, 
she declared to herself that she must die if he 
_ did not come back. To live as she was living 
now would be impossible to her. But if he would 
come back, how absolutely would she disregard 
all that the world might say as to their short 
quarrel. It would indeed be known to all the 
world, but what could the world do to her if she 
once again had her husband by her side? When 
the blow first fell on her she had thought much 
of the ignominy which had befallen her, and which 
must ever rest with her. Even thoughsshe should 
be taken back again, people would know that 
she had been discarded. But now she told her- 


self that for that she cared not atall. Then she. 


again dreamed her dream. Her child was born, 
and her husband was standing by her with that 
sweet manly smile upon his. face. She put out 
her hand as though he would touch it, and was 
conscious of an involuntary movement as though 
she were bending her face toward him for a kiss. 

Surely he would come to her! . His sister had 

gone to him, and would have told him the abso- 
lute truth. She had never sinned against him, 
even by intentional silence. There had been no 
thought of hers since she had been his wife which 
he had not been welcome to share. It had in truth 
been for his sake rather than for her own that 
She had been silent. She was aware that from 
cowardice her silence had been prolonged. But 
surely now at last he would forgive her that-of- 
fense. Then she thought of the words she would 
use as she owned her fault. He was a man, and 
as a man had a right to expect that she would 
confess it. If he would come to her, and stand 
once again with his arm round her waist, she 
would confess it. 
_ ‘My dear, here is a letter. The postman has 
just brought it.” She took the letter from her 
mother’s hand, and hardly knew whether to be 
pleased or disappointed when she found that the 
address was in the handwriting of Lady Grant. 
Lady Grant would of course write, whether with 
g00d’news or with bad. The address tuld her 
nothing, but yet she could not tear the envelope. 
‘Well, my dear, what is it?” said her mother. 
“Why don’t you open it 9” 

She turned a soft, supplicating, painful look up 
to her mother’s face as she begged for grace. “I 
will go upstairs, mamma, and will tell you by- 
and-by.” Then she left the room with the letter 
unopened in her hand. It was with difficulty that 
she could examine its contents, so apprehensive 
Was she and yet so hopeful, so confident at one 
moment of her coming happiness, and yet so fear- 
ful at another that she should be again enveloped 
in the darkness of her misery. But she did at last 
persuade herself to read the words which Lady 
Grant had written. They were very short, and 
ran as follows: “My dear Cecilia, my brother 
renurne with me, and will at once go down to Exe- 
ter.” The shock of her joy was so great that she 
could hardly see what followed. “He will hope 
to reach that place on the 15th by the train which 

eaves London at nine in the morning.” 

That was all, but that was enough. She was 
‘ure that he would not come with the purpose of 
telling her that he must again leave her. And 
she was sure also that if he would once put him- 
self within the sphere of her personal influence, 


it should be so used that he would never leave 
er again, 


nd often come and stay with me.” So saying, | 


“Of course he is coming. I knew he would 
come. Why should he not come?’ This she 
exclaimed to her mother, and then went on to 
speak of him with a wild rhapsody of joy, as 
though there had hardly been any breach in her: 
happiness. And she continued to sing the praises 
of her husband till Mrs. Holt hardly knew how 
to bear her enthusiasm in a fitting mood. For she, 
who was not in love, still thought that this man’s / 
conduct had been scandalous, wicked, and cruel ; 
and if to be forgiven, only to be forgiven because 
of the general wickedness and cruelty of man. 
But she was not allowed to say a word not in 
praise ; and because she could not in truth praise 
him was scolded as though she was anxious to 
rob her daughter of her joys. 

It had not been without great difficulty that 
Lady Grant induced her brother to assent to her 
writing the letter which has been given above. 
When he had agreed to return with her to Eng- 
land he had no doubt assented to her assertion 
that he was bound to take his wife back again, 
even without any confession. And this had been 
so much to gain, had been so felt to be the one 
only material point necessary, that he was not 
pressed as to his manner of doing it. But before 
they reached London it was.essential that some 
arrangement should be made for bringing them 
together. ‘Could not I go down to Durton,” he 
had said, “and could not she come to me there ?” 
No doubt he might have gone to Durton, and no 
doubt she would have gone to him if asked. She 
would have flown to him at Dresden, or to Jeru- 
salem, at a word spoken by him, Absence had 
made him so precious to her that she would have 
obeyed the slightest behest with joy as long as 
the order given were to bring them once more 
together. But of this Lady Grant was not aware, 
and had she been so, the sense of what was be- 
coming would have restrained her. 

“T think, George, that you had better go to 
Exeter,” she said. 

“Should we not be more comfortable at Dur- 
ton ?” 

“TI think that when at Durton you will be more 
happy if you shall yourself have fetched her from 
her mother’s home. I think you owe it to your 
wife to go to her, and make the journey with her. 
What is your objection ?” 

“I do not wish to be seen in Exeter,” he re- 
plied. 

“Nor did she, you may be sure, when she re- 
turned there alone. But what does it matter ? 
If you can be happy in once more possessing her, 
it can not signify who shall see you. There can 
be nothing to be ashamed of in going for your 
wife; nor can any evil happen to you. As this 
thing is to be done, let it be done in a noble spirit.” 
Then the letter as above given was written. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.) 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


_ It is almost impossible for us who live in an 
era of railroads and the telegraph, when every 
morning the newspaper comes to us freighted 
with intelligence from every corner of the habita- 
ble globe, to transport ourselves back. to a time 
when people were content without the “news.” 
Nowadays a man who misses his morning or 
evening paper feels lost and uneasy, and does not 
rest until he can recover the chapter of the world’s 
history which he has lost. Sir Garnet WoLsELEY 
wins a great battle in Egypt in the early gray of 
the morning, and full particulars of the engage- 
ment are published in our afternoon extras. Even 
the names of the killed and wounded are given, 
the position of each regiment is described, and 
with the help of a map we can follow all the 
movements of the hostile forces. 
EMERSON once complained that 
“The thought outspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing on its beam ;” 

but Emerson, unlike most of his countrymen, 
cared little for “ news,”’ although we imagine that 
even the Concord philosopher would have been 
impatient of the old system of town-criers, post- 
boys, and carrier-pigeons, 


MILK AS A CURATIVE AGENT. 


Ir I had to choose milk for a delicate invalid, 
there are many things I should want to know 
which in all probability the “honest” dairyman 
would deem impertinent. Let me couch my que- 
ries in the politest language Iam master of. I 
would want to know how the cow was housed 
and fed, and even bedded, and how often she 
was milked; and I would like also to see her 
ladyship, so that I might guess about her age 
and condition. But here is something that the 
dairyman has nothing to do with: He may de- 
liver the milk at the door into the hands of your 
immaculate maid, both rich and pure and sweet, 
and not half an hour drawn from the cow. The 
milkman may look like a duke in disguise, both 
the pail and the measure may seem made of bur- 
nished silver, and the former may apparently 
have hinges of gold; but having received it, 
where does your servant place it? In scullery 
or larder? Surely not. If she does so, hint to 
her that milk has the power to absorb obnoxious 
gases and effluvia from the air around it, and do 
not yourself forget that the purest butter that 
ever was made may become tainted and poisoned 
in one short hour by objectionable surroundings. 

Comes now the question of the digestibility of 
milk. 

A glance at a table of the composition of cow’s, 
ass’s, and goat’s milk would naturally convey the 
impression that that of the goat is the richest. 
This is so, but it is on that account the more 
difficult of assimilation. It can not, therefore, be 
recommended for the very delicate, but it is a 
grand adjunct to the diet of those who are just 
beginning to regain strength after long, severe 
illnesses, A residence at the sea-side to induce 


of goat’s milk, would restore many a convalescent 
far more speedily to health without the aid of 
drugs than anything I know of. 

A course of goat’s milk mai often be taken 
with advantage in the autumn by those who suf- 
fer much from cold during the winter months, 
but who do not care to take cod-liver oil. The 
extract of malt would go well with it as a tonic 
adjunct. The milk ought to be taken on the 
principle of little and often, not drunk wholesale. 

Ass’s milk contains a larger proportion of wa- 
ter, more lactine, and less oil and casein. This 
is the reason it is so easily assimilated, and is so 
often prescribed by the physician for patients 
who have delicate digestions. It is possible that 
it may be of a somewhat too laxative nature for 
some, but this is easily corrected. 

Cow’s milk most invalids can take. It is often 
an advantage to give it in conjunction with a little 
aerated water ; and in cases where it has a tenden- 
cy to turn sour or disagree with the stomach, it 
should be mixed with a little lime-water. It 
should be remembered, however, that lime-water 
must not be taken for any length of time without 
intermission, or evil results may follow. Cream, 
if taken fresh in the morning, and if it can be 
well borne—which it usually can—is an excel- 
lent tonic and restorative. It should be taken 
with breakfast, and the more fresh it is, and the 
more good and pure the milk from which it has 
been taken, the better will be the result. The 
cream of goat’s milk is probably better than even 
that of the cow. 

Skim milk is very nutritious, but, of course, 
being deprived of a large proportion of cream, it 
‘is a calculated to sustain the animal heat so 
well. 

It is not every invalid who can take buttermilk, 
but it has, nevertheless, much to recommend it 
as a cooling nutritive summer drink. I might 
almost claim for it tonic properties ; however, 
there is no doubt that taken an hour or two be- 
fore any of the ordinary meals of the day, when 
a feeling of emptiness and fatigue is experienced, 
it is of great service. The delicate should have 
it_as fresh as possible. 


therefore of great service in many cases of cough 
and lung irritation, as well as in dyspepsia. I 
need hardly say a word about the virtue of milk 
as a medicine for those suffering from consump- 
tion. In this case it ought to be drunk warm 
from the cow; it is certain then to be unadulter- 
ated. Too much of it can hardly be taken, so 
long as it agrees. : 

In all kinds of internal irritabilities, even in 
dysentery itself, milk is invaluable, and the emol- 
lient effects of milk warm from the cow are well 
marked in cases of chronic or winter cough. 


HON. FREDERICK ROBIE. 


Tus gentleman, who has been elected Govern- 
or of Maine, has had a very honorable career, 
both in the service of his own State and in the 
army. He graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1841, and afterward from the Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. At the outbreak of the 
war he was appointed a Paymaster by President 
LINCOLN, and served until the restoration of peace. 
For his faithful and intelligent services he re- 
ceived the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel by brevet. 
He has been elected seven times to the State 
House of Representatives, was Speaker in 1872 


Council, a position which he held also during the 
administration of Governor Davis. Colonel Ro- 
BIE is a man of fine culture, united with a prac- 
tical knowledge of the business interests of his 
State, and he is well versed in public affairs. 


A PREHISTORIC MONSTER. 


Ir I were to speak after the common fashion 
of the elephant as “a mammoth,” of the rhinoce- 
ros as a Titan, and the hippopotamus as Behemoth, 
you might fairly charge me with having forgot- 
ten that these animals, big as we think them, are 
realy, after all, only the pigmies of their species. 
But I have not forgotten it, for before me lies a 
paragraph announcing the discovery in Siberia of 
one of those colossal animals which. nature is 
very fond of dropping in, in a staccato way, just 
to keep our pride down, and to remind us, the 
creatures of a degenerate growth, what “ winter” 


meant in the years gone by, and what kind of 


person an inhabitant of the earth then was. 

He had to be very big indeed, very strong, and 
very warmly clad, to be called “the fittest,” in 
the glacial period, and to survive the fierce as- 

ults of the palzolithic cold. This rhinoceros, 
Therefand exceeds by some cubits the stature of 
the modern beast, and is also by some tons 
heavier. | 

It appears that an affluent of the Tana River 
was making alterations in its course, and in so 


‘doing cut away its banks, revealing the imbedded 


presence of a truly Titanic pachyderm, which, 


for want of a fitter name, has been temporarily 


called “a rhinoceros.” But it is such a creature 


no more of an obstinate elephant than 
an avalagche does of a goat-herd's hut that hap- 


pens to stand in thé line of its advance. At one 
time the Whole skeleton of the great dead thing 
stood revealéq to human eyes, such an apocalypse 


ould have had some evangelist 
like Professor O n close at hand to translate it 


Prophet’ of South 
tunately, however, thet’ is no large choice of pro- 
fessors in Siberia. y are wise beyond mea- 


a healthy appetite, and a diet consisting largely | sure in arctic sufferin 


Milk, talking physiologically, is demulcent, and ’ 


and again in 1876, and is now Chairthan of the . 


sils. So the stream that was cutting away its 
banks took the old rhinoceros in its day’s work, 


and cut the monster of the past away too. Its 


head was eventually rescued, and so was one foot, 
said to be at Irkutsk. x pede Herculem. This 
foot, if set down upon one of the rhinoceroses of 
modern times, would have flattened it as smooth 
as the philosopher’s tub rolled out those naughty 
boys of Corinth who had ventured to tickle the 
cynic through the bung-hole with a straw. Be- 
sides its size, the huge monster in question as- 


ing clothed in long hair, a fleece to guard it 
against the climate in which it lived, and from 
which even the tremendous panoply of the nine- 
teenth-century rhinoceros could not sufficiently 
protect the wearer. Thus, clad in a woolly hide 
and colossal in physique, the Siberian mammal 
not only lived, but lived happily, amid snowy 
glaciers that would have frozen the polar bear 
and made icicles of arctic foxes. 


A VENETIAN RESTAURANT. 


At the end of a Jong glorious day, unhappy is 
that mortal whom the Hermes of a cosmopolitan 
hotel, white-chokered and whit2-waistcoated, mar- 
shals to the Hades of the table d’hote. The world 
has often been compared to an inn, but on my 
way down to this common meal I have, not un- 
frequently, felt fain to reverse the simile. From 
their separate stations, at the appointed hour, the 
guests like ghosts flit to a gloomy gas-lit cham- 
ber. They are of various speech and race, pre- 
occupied with divers interests and cares.. Neces- 
sity and the waiter drive them all to a sepulchral 
syssition, whereof the cook too frequently deserves 
that old Greek comic epithet—gdou payespog— 
cook of the Inferno. And just as we are told 
that in Charon’s boat we shall not be allowed to 
pick our society, so here we must accept what 
fellowship the fates provide. An English spin- 
ster retailing paradoxes culled to-day from Rus- 


kin’s hand-books, an American citizen describing 


his jaunt in a gondola from the railway station, 


on Baur’s Bock and the beauties of the Marcus- 
platz, an intelligent esthete bent on working into 
clearness his own views of Carpaccio’s genius— 
all these in turn, or all together, must be suffered 
gladly through well-nigh two long hours. Un- 
comforted in soul we rise from the expensive 
banquet, and how often rise from it unfed! 

Far other be the doom of my own friends—of 


ural and lovely things. Nor for these do I desire 
a seat at Florian’s marble tables, or a pereh in 
Quadri’s window, though the former supply dainty 
food, and the latter command a bird’s-eye view of 
_the Piazza. Rather would I lead them to a cer- 


tain humble tavern on the Zattere. It is a quaint, 


low-built, unpretending litde place near a bridge, 
with a garden hard by which sends @ cataract 
of honeysuckles sunward over a too-jealous wall. 
In front lies a Mediterranean steamer, which all 
day long has been discharging cargo. Gazing 
westward up Giudecca, masts and funnels bar the 
sunset and the Paduan hills; and from a little 
front room of the frattoria the view is so marine 
that one keeps fancying one’s self in some ship’s 
cabin. Sea-captains sit and smoke beside their 
glass of grog in the pavilion and the caffe. But 
we do not seek their company at dinner-time. 
Our way lies under yonder arch, and up the nar- 
row alley into a paved court. Here are oleanders 
in pots, and plants of Japanese euonymus in tubs; 


.and from the walls beneath the windows hang 


cages of all sorts of birds—a talking parrot, a 
whistling blackbird, goldfinches, canaries, linnets. 
Athos, the fat dog, who goes to market daily in a 
barchetta with his master, snuffs around. ‘* Where 
are Porthos and Aramis, my friend?” Athos 
does not take the joke; he only wags his stump 
of tail, and pokes his nose into my. hand. What 
a Tartufe’s nose it is!’ Its bridge displays the 
full parade of leather-bound, brass-nailed muzzle. 
But beneath, this muzzle is a patent sham. The 
frame does not even pretend to close on Athos’s 
jaw, and the wise dog wears it like a decora- 


n. 
A little further we meet that ancient gray cat, 
who has no discoverable name, but is famous for 


- the sprightliness and grace with which she bears 


her eighteen years. Not far from the cat one is” 
sure to find Carlo—the bird-like, bright-faced, 


‘close-cropped Venetian urchin, whose duty it is 


to trot backward and forward between the cellar 
and the dining-tables. At the end of the court 
we walk into the kitchen, where the black-capped 
little padrone and the gigantic white-capped chef 
are in close consultation. Here we have the priv- 
ilege of inspecting the larder—fish of various 
sorts, meat, vegetables, several kinds of birds, 
pigeons, tordi, beccafichi, geese, wild-ducks, chick- 
ens, woodcock, etc., according to the season. We 
select our dinner, and retire to eat it either in the 
court among the birds beneath the vines, or in 
the low dark room which occupies one side of it. 
Artists of many nationalities and divers ages fre- 
quent this house; and the talk arising from the 
several little tables turns upon points of interest 
and beauty in the life and landscape of Venice. 
There can be no difference of opinion about the 
excellence of the cuisine, or about the reasonable 
charges of this trattoria. A soup of lentils, fol- 
lowed by boiled turbot or fried soles, beefsteak 
or mutton cutlets, tordi or beccafichi, with a salad, 
the whole enlivened with good red wine or Flo- 
rio’s Sicilian Marsala from the cask, costs about 
four francs. Gas is unknown in the establish- 
ment. There is no noise, no bustle, no brutality 
of waiters, no ahurissement of tourists. And when 
dinner is done we can sit awhile over our ciga- 
rette and coffee, talking until the night invites us 
to a stroll along the Zatterc or a giro in the gon- 
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IN THE GARDEN. 
I 


Sur walked alone in the garden: 
The lilies all were dead, 

But a gorgeous orange tiger-flower 
Shone in the lily bed ; 

And near the’ bushes where many 
A rose its sweets had shed, 

A tall tritoma its burning spikes 
Of fiery blossoms spread ; 


And at the foot of the oak-tree, 
The violet’s home in spring, 
A pale pink-petaled chrysanthemum 
Was bravely blossoming: 
But naught she found of beauty 
Or joy in anything, 
And “ Atutumn’s a dreary time,” she said, 
“When birds no longer sing.” 


II. 
He walked with her in the garden, 
And softly spoke her name, 
And she saw the glow of the tigridia, 
And the bright tritoma flame; - 
And the blossom beneath the oak-tree — 
No longer looked the same, 
But the sweetest of blossoms seemed to her 
That e’er to garden came. : 


“© flowers that come to cheer us,” 
He said, “when days are drear, 
That linger in spite of cold and storm 
Till winter is almost here, 
Bear witness for me to this maiden 
That I hold her most dear.”’ 
And “ Autumn’s a gladsome time,” she said, 
“The gladdest of the year.” 
MaRGARET EYTINGE. 


“UNFINISHED.” 
I. 


Wnuar most attracted the notice of Jervis Faul- 
der on going into the gallery of Childs & Purvis, 
the picture dealers, was a canvas presenting the 
full-length figure of a tallish, spirited young lady 
in a black dress, with some kind of timid coy, 
dark bonnet on her head. Not a downright, con- 
clusive bonnet, but one which seemed to have set 
out with a foolish plan of covering up those beau- 
tiful twists of pale chestnut hair, and then im- 
pulsively to have given up the idea. It was in- 
complete, and so was the painting. The young 
lady in black started out from the vague fumid 
tints of the background with wonderful vigor, 
smiling as if with the surprise of her own sweet 
advent. But the dress in portions was only scum- 
bled on with great haste, and behold, one of her 
dainty hands was -altogether missing. Jervis 
knew it must have been dainty by reference to 
the other, which was seen holding a wrinkled 
glove. Below, on the frame, hung a card, bear- 


_ ing the word “ Unfinished.” 


But the picture was evidently a portrait, and it 
was the work of a distinguished Boston artist, 
whom, in order to give him a classical air, we will 
call Venator. Faulder found the mystery of the 


_ subject and the incompleteness tantalizing, yet 


engaging. 
“Have you seen that unfinished girl of Vena- 


tor’s ?” he asked, when he called soon after on 
his friend Mrs. Crayshaw, of Brookline, an illus- 
trious member of the social oligarchy. 

Mrs. Crayshaw based her interest in portraits 
largely on the standing of their owners. “ Do 
you mean the picture,” she inquired in return, 
“or the lady herself?” 

“ The lady; by all means,” said Faulder, prompt- 
ly. ‘Do you know her ?” 

“That I can’t tell until I have seen the paint- 
ing. Of course, being by Venator, it’s quite pos- 
sible—ah, quite likely—that I do know her; that 
is, it must be very good.” (She referred really to 
the social status of the canvas.) 

“You really ought to see it,” Faulder urged. 
“There’s time now, if you drive into town. We 
shall have the mellow afternoon light, and—” 
He paused, embarrassed, as if he had nearly be- 
trayed some interest deeper than that of the idle 


eonnoisseur. 


“‘T’ll order the horses at once, and we'll go to- 
gether,” said his friend. c 

But when they reached the gallery, and Faul- 
der indicated the picture by a flash of the eyes, 
Mrs. Crayshaw stood instantly still, with a shock. 
A faint blush stole over her cool, handsome face, 
as though she felt herself unwillingly involved in 
a social impropriety. ‘“ That?” (in subdued re- 
monstrance)—“ why, that’s only Miss Hetwood. 
Miss—what’s that odd name ?—oh, Candace; 
yes, Candace Hetwood.”” 

“Tt’s a charming name, at any rate,” said 
Faulder. ‘ Why do you say ‘only’? Don’t you 
like her?” . | 

“ Neither. like nor dislike,” Mrs. Crayshaw an- 
swered. ‘Her family were very obscure. I just 
happen to know her name because she’s a mem- 
ber of our congregation at St. Stephen’s.” 

“Merely an impecunious fellow-worshipper, 
eh?” 

“Weak sarcasm,” Mrs. Crayshaw remarked, 
with playfully critical demeanor, “is a sign of 
immaturity. But I forgive youth—most delight- 
ful of faults! The portrait is certainly a good 
one. But the original could hardly interest you: 
she’s one of those girls who never get beyond a 
certain stage—require a second baking.” 

Human ceramics,” muttered Faulder. “She 
hasn’t the true Elder-Brewster-tea-pot mark, I 
suppose. But Venator doesn’t seem to mind. 
Is there any room left at St. Stephen’s, Mrs. 
Crayshaw ?” 

“ Our pew is always at your service,” smiled that 
accomplished matron, looking straight through 
his well-cut waistcoat, and observing the condi- 
tion of his heart. 

It was but a Sunday or two afterward that 


Faulder.repaired to the little Episcopal church 
where Mrs. Crayshaw worshipped (and allowed 
less fortunate beings to adore her). But he did 
not claim admission to her pew. In the dark- 
ness of the church he could not at first discover 
the face he was looking for. But when the peo- 
ple rose—rustling like an extensive bed of arti- 
ficial flowers—to recite the psalms of the day, a 
sudden ray from the outer sunlight fell into the 
transept. Then Faulder saw, bathed in the sun- 
beam, those fair cheeks and brown eyes and the 
pale chestnut hair which he already knew so 
well without having beheld them. Truth com- 
pels the statement that at this point he neglected 
his religious duty, and the service dwindled to a 
bewildering monotone in his ears. But the as- 
sembly soon sat down again, and Miss Hetwood 
once more disappeared in the barren stretch of 
artificial flowers. Inconsistent though it seems, 
the young man was surprised to find how closely 
she resembled her own portrait. He had ex- 
pected to see her more prim and conventional, 
with less artistic fire in her features, less effect 
of a rapid sketch, and more of an air of having 
been worked out in all details. 
ceived how exactly the painter’s mode of treat- 
ment was in keeping with the original. 

They had got as far as the Litany, when a stir 
in one of the aisles caused him to lift his bowed 
head, and this time he saw Miss Hetwood moving 
from her pew, an old gentleman, apparently her 
father, leaning heavily on her shoulder. Two 
gentlemen came to their assistance, and Faulder 
also left his place to follow, all moving out at the 
side door just as the pastor and his flock were 
uttering the petition, “—and from sudden death, 
Good Lord deliver us.” 

“Can I assist you?” the young man asked, as. 
Mr. Hetwood was seated by the others on the 
stone step outside. “I am a physician.” 

Candace received his offer with a glance of swift 
gratitude; but though Faulder would bave liked 
nothing better than to go on gazing into her frank 
brown eyes, he lost no time in producing his 
pocket case and giving a restorative to the pallid 
old gentleman, now quite unconscious. 

“Oh, do tell me, is it anything dangerous ?” 
Candace asked. | 

“T hardly think so,” said Faulder, striving to 
maintain a calm professional manner, for this 
unexpected contact somehow agitated him more 
than he could have believed. ‘“ It’s only a faint- 
ing fit. See, he is opening his eyes again. Your 
father, I presume, Miss Hetwood ?” 

“Dear papa,” cried she, bending over him, 
“are you all right again ?”” Mr. Hetwood nodded 
a feeble encouragement. Then she turned to 
Faulder. “I see you knew our name,” she ob- 
served. 

“Y—yes; sol did. I forgot that.” 

“ Forgot what’? Candace looked surprised. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said he, stumblingly. 
“ Not your name, but that you didn’t know it— 
I mean, know that I knew—”’ And here Faulder 
stopped, feeling that he was making an idiotic 
exhibition of himself. 

“ At any rate, we are greatly indebted to you,” 
she said, sweetly, ignoring his confusion. 

“May I ask who this is ?” said Mr. Hetwood, 
looking up. 

“T will give you a card. I trust you feel quite 
well now?” Yet even while addressing him Faul- 
der could not keep his eyes from Candace. 

At that instant a carriage, for which one of 
the other gentlemen ‘had gone, rolled up. Mr. 
Hetwood was helped in; he and his daughter 
bowed to Faulder; and the interview, which had 
barely begun, broke off abruptly. This was pro- 
voking enough. The problem that now present- 
ed itself was how to continue the acquaintance. 

Being wealthy, our young physician had not 
yet taken the trouble to burden himself with a 
practice, and so he found time during the next 
few days to think a good deal about Candace. He 
had not made up his mind what to do, however, 
when chance again favored him. Turning the 
corner of Winter Street suddenly, one afternoon, 
into Tremont, he came upon the young lady her- 
self, darkly dressed, but bright and rosy in the 
frost-keen air. If you have seen a Margoten rose 
or a La France on the bush, when a breeze gen- 
tly ruffles the close-gathered petals, and if you 
have noticed that there is a change of crimsons 
in the folds of the flower, which makes it flush 
and whiten at the same time, you will know how 
Candace looked just then. : 

Faulder lifted his hat. ‘ Pardon me for stop- 
ping you,” he said, “ but I want to ask after your 
father.” 

“Oh, he seems as well as ever,” she answer- 
ed; “and I think he wants to see you. Can’t 
you call some evening ?” 

“‘T should be delighted.” 

Before he could collect himself enough to ask 
their address, she had bowed and gone on. He 
turned to speak to her again, but she had disap- 
peared among the crowd, and he gave it up. 

“Ts it always to be like this ?” he wondered ; 
“always something fragmentary and incomplete 
in our meetings?” But he bethought him of the 
sexton at St. Stephen’s, and having learned the 


| address, he made his call the next evening. 


Both father and daughter were at home. 

“T am glad to see you, doctor,” said the old 
gentleman. “We hurried off so the other day, 
you must have thought us rude.” 

“Oh, not at all’ As a stranger I had no claim 
upon you.” 

“The name of Faulder, sir,” returned Mr. Het- 
wood, not in the best taste, “is too well known 
. Boston for you to be a stranger. Your fam- 
i 

“T have myself heard a good deal about,” said 
Jervis, smiling. “It’s an old subject, Mr. Het- 
wood.” 

“But I'm curious,” said the old gentleman, “to 
learn how you came to hear of our name.” Jer- 
vis explained. But the mention of the portrait 
seemed to make Mr. Hetwood uneasy. | 


But he now per- | 


| 


_“ How do you like being exhibited ?” Faulder 
asked, turning to Candace. 

.“I don’t like it a bit,”’ she declared, informally. 

‘ “Shall you withdraw the picture, then ?” 

Miss, Hetwood flushed. “I can’t,” she said. 
“Tt’s not mine. It belongs to Venator.” 

_ He saw that he had forced a disagreeable ad- 
mission. “I don’t understand his insisting on 
anything that is disagreeable to you,” he ob- 
served. ‘And yet I ought to be grateful to him 
for it, for without the picture I shouldn’t have 
made your acquaintance.” 

But Candace would not spare herself. ‘“ You 
see,” she continued, glancing around the room, 


“we are poor, and can not afford such a painting | 


as that.” 

“It ought to be yours, though,” Faulder assert- 
ed, a plan suddenly taking shape in his mind. 

He did not stay long; and on his going, they 
asked him to come again. “I shall be happy to 
have my sister call on you,” he said to Candace, 
“if you will permit her.” | 

“ But I’m not in society,” she protested. 

“ All the more reason why you should begin.” 

She hesitated, and then began a timid, ‘ Well, 
if you think—” 

“T do,” said Faulder. ‘So we will call it set- 
tled.” 

It was not settled at once, however, for Miss 
Henrietta Faulder strongly objected when her 
brother proposed it to her. Leaving this diffi- 
culty to arrange itself through the play of natu- 
ral curiosity, which he knew how to excite, Jervis 
went off to see Venator. 


II. 


This painter, thriving on the patronage of a 
rich and cultivated class that adored him, was in 
a position to rail at their affectations or egotism 
with impunity. Meanwhile he lived in a Bohe- 
mian way, occupying a bleak, lonely studio at the 
top of a huge commercial building, and squeezing 
a comfortable income out of his little color tubes. 
He was a man of more than middle age, with 
deep-set eyes and a long careless gray mustache. 
He received the young physician with a bitter, 
piercing glance that had no welcome in it, so that 
Jervis hastened to introduce himself and his er- 
rand. 

“JT want to buy your portrait of Miss Het- 
wood,” he stated, briefly. 

“Tt isn’t for sale,” replied Venator, with a kind 
of hiss from under his mustache. Then, striding 
across the bare floor, he disappeared behind a 
canvas, which he stroked heavily with his brush, 
as if it were some kind of watch-dog that he was 
restraining for a moment. 

“T thought possibly you would say so. But I 
have become singularly interested in Miss Het- 
wood, and besides—” 

“Ha! you know her, then,” the artist exclaim- 
ed, rather melodramatically, emerging from his 
concealment. 

“A little. How came it that you had the luck 
to find her, and she the good fortune to be paint- 
ed by you ?” 

Venator had once more disappeared behind 
his easel, ‘ That’s right,” he remarked, senten- 
tiously ; “‘ whittle your compliments fine at both 
ends.” He then appeared to forget that any one 
was present, and worked at his picture in silence. 
All at once he resumed, casually: “One of the 
boys that«studies with me was acquainted with 
her. We went out to see her one day, and I could 
not sleep till I began the portrait.” ' 

A spasm of alarm attacked Faulder. ‘“ Who 
was the ‘ boy’ you refer to ?”’ he inquired. 1 

“His name is Swinton.” 

_ Faulder knew that Swinton was a clever young 
artist, who handled trees in a familiar manner, 
and was pressing the cow into service as a sort 
of pictorial and female Pegasus. But Swinton’s 
talent was greater than his personal attractions, 
so that he gave no cause for jealousy—supposing 
that Faulder cared to be jealous. After an awk- 
ward pause he said: “I don’t wonder at your en- 
thusiasm, but you must let me pay my tribute to 
the genius with which you have represented her. 
This isn’t a whittled compliment. It’s a blunt 
one.” 

The painter looked around the edge of the can- 
vas, suspecting a new light on his visitor. This 
time his eyes betrayed good-fellowship. ‘“ But it 
wasn’t so much Miss Hetwood I was enthusiastic 
about,” he affirmed ; “it was the painting of her.” 

“Is she only good as a portrait, then?” Faul- 
der queried. 

“That depends on how you look at her,” said 
Venator. ‘As awoman there’s more nature than 
art in her, I should say. But that’s an advantage. 
If I were in love with her, for example—” He 
appeared not to think the sentence worth finishing. 

Faulder was annoyed. “It’s hardly necessary 
to discuss her in that way, I suppose,” said he. 
‘Let us go back to business. It strikes me that 
it would be fitting for Miss Hetwood to own the 
picture herself. Will you allow me to buy it on 
condition of presenting it to her?” 

Venator ceased working, but still remained out 
of view, except for his legs, which were visible be- 
low the shelf on which his picture rested. The 
legs looked meditative. At length he said, ab- 
ruptly, “ You’re interfering.” 

Faulder blushed in astonishment at this indig- 
nity. ‘‘ We'll agree that I am,” he nevertheless 
answered. ‘“ Will you consider my pro | we 
_ The artist got up and stalked about nervously, 
“Tell me first what your interest in all this is.” . 

“TI might—if I could,” returned the other. 
not sure what itis yet.” 

“ Well, then, P’ll answer your proposition with 
another: Ill keep the picture, and let you take 
the young lady.” 

““T decline to pursue this strain, sir,” retorted 
Faulder. “I respect Miss Hetwood too much to 
assume that she can be made over to anybody by 
a word.’ 


“You're a good deal impressed by her, I can 


| see,” said the painter, with exasperating satisfac- 


tion. “I’m serious, though, in sayin ’ 
stand out of the way.” 

‘Oh, I didn’t know you were én the way.” 

Venator came closer, with a passionate look in 
his eyes. “I was infatuated with her,” he de. 
clared, vehemently. “But what’s the use? It’s 
not for me. I am too old; I’m miserable. Be- 
sides—” 

“Well 9” 

“There’s something about her—I don’t know 
what—that always makes me uneasy. That's 
the reason I couldn’t finish my picture. But it 


would be like losing a piece of my heart to let 


that picture go now.” 

“You decline my plan, then ?” 

Absolutely.” 

Faulder contemplated the barren floor for a 
while. Slowly he brought himself to put his next 
question. “Suppose a peculiar case,” he began. 
“If relations were to change, if—well, to put it 
plainly, if Miss Hetwood should consent to marry 
me, would you give up the portrait ?” 

“You !” exclaimed the artist—“ you marry her ? 
You’re incapable of it.” 

“Incapable!” echoed the young man, perfectly 
dazed. ‘“ What right have you to—what reason 
is there for your opinion ?” 

“Do you want it in all its nakedness ” de- 
manded his sardonic vis-d-vis. ‘“ Well, then, you 
strike me as too finical, too much devoted to ap- 
pearances, and too full of a certain kind of Bos- 
tonism, to let yourself be carried that far. Miss 
‘Hetwood will never accommodate herself to your 
notions, and you never can adapt yourself to her.” 
He closed with a somewhat fierce stare, which 
Faulder met by a short laugh. | 

“There’s only one thing more I wish to Say,” 
remarked the latter, dryly. “ Since you’re go con- 
fident of my incapacity, you can hardly refuse the 
request I’ve just made.” 

Venator winced. He saw that he was cornered. 
“Oh yes,” he said, affecting carelessness; “ of 
course, if she marries you, I'll let you have it.” 

“Very well, I sha’n’t forget,” said Faulder. 
Good-morning.”” | 

It was with some bewilderment that, as he 
made his way out, he recognized how he had com- 
mitted himself to the attitude of a suitor. Cer- 
tainly he had not defined his own mood before he 
entered the studio; but it was rather a relief to 
him that he had been surprised into doing so. 

Several calls at the little house in Brookline, 
however, failed to produce any material change 
in the situation, except that he came to know 
Candace better. She attempted to play on the 
piano for him one evening, and plunged charac- 
teristically into a Schubert impromptu. It went 
off brilliantly at first; but before she could get 
through, Candace stumbled wofully, and at last 
left the piano stool, in a fit of impatience, while 
there remained many bars to-play. ‘I can’t do 
it,” she declared—‘“ I can’t possibly.” 

Faulder was amused, and tried to make her 
conclude, but she was not to be induced. An- 
other time she was at work on some embroidery 
when he came; but on his next appearance he 
found that she had abandoned it in the midst, 
and had begun a small water-color painting of 
some flowers. This in its turn was never finished. 

“Why don’t you carry something through ?” 
he inquired, disposed to take her to task. 

“It’s not in me,” was her answer. ‘I never 
could do anything thoroughly to the end. Up to 
a certain point I can do very well, but if I were 
to go on, I should spoil my beginning. So what’s 
the use of my trying to be complete ?” 

To Faulder this was a new idea; for all that, 
he thought he would try to “form” her mind 
somewhat, so he investigated her reading. Find- 
ing it fragmentary and sensational, he advised 
some volumes of Motley, and insisted that she 
should read them to the very last page as a disci- 
pline, which she promised to attempt. He waited 
a few days, and when he went again, Candace 
hailed him with important news. 

ay I’ve had a visit from your sister to-day,” said 
she. 
“Ah?” Faulder lifted his light eyebrows. 
“ How did you like her ?” 

“What a strange question! I couldn’t help 
liking her a /ittle, you know, when she was so 


_kind as to come and see me.” 


He smiled at her undiplomatic honesty. ‘ And 
what did she taik about ?” 

‘“‘Oh, everything: music—she asked me if I'd 
heard the new prima donna Tricoti; and science 
—Darwin on earth-worms; and society—made 
me feel how few people I know. Oh, Mr. Faul- 
der’’ (she never would call him *‘ Doctor”), “I see 
plainer than ever that I’m a nobody.” The poor 
girl seemed to be on the point of breaking down 
in tearful catastrophe at the recollection of a 
doubtless trying interview. 

“But you mustn’t mind my sister,” said he. 
“She’s only a nobody too, mounted on stilts.” 

At this Candace burst into a cordial laugh. “I 
forgot: there’s something still more important,” 
she resumed. ‘“ Mrs. Crayshaw has invited me to 
her next kettledrum.” 

As Faulder had privately asked Mrs. Crayshaw 
to do this, he was not much astonished. 

“Shall you go?” he asked; and Candace ap- 
pearing undecided, he offered to escort her, with 
his sister. 

“Oh, it isn’t that, so much,” she explained ; 
“but I’m afraid to go. I don’t know anybody, 
and I don’t know anything.” 

He prevailed upon her to consent, however. 
“And how comes on the Motley ?” was his next 
question. 

“T shall never accomplish it,” she answered, 
desperately. ‘I’ve stuck in the first volume.” 

The young man had an inspiration. ‘‘ Let me 
read it aloud to you,” he proposed. ‘ Zhen you'll 
get through.” 

Candace was delighted; and they began. But 
before they had concluded a single chapter Mr. 
Hetwood came in, and that stopped the reading. 

Candace went to the kettledrum—not in silk, 
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put in a dress of white nuns’ veiling (for it was 
almost spring-time). Scarcely any one knew who 
che was, yet she drew decided notice, and Mrs. 
Crayshaw in a burst of generosity even declared 
that she was more beautiful than her portrait. 
Still, Candace was not at ease: she felt alone, and 
out of her element, and was full of the petty awk- 
wardnesses of inexperience. Over and over she 
caught herself in some careless, half-slangy 
phrase, or in saying something too direct and 
earnest, which gave offense. And worst of all, 
she feared that Faulder noticed her short-comings 
and was displeased. She perceived that it was a 
mistake attempting to move among these people. 
Impulsively, without even saying good-afternoon 
to any one, 

had left her in the middle of a conversation, came 
back to continue it, he could not find her. He 
was vexed; and to increase his irritation he @ver- 
heard his sister and Mrs. Crayshaw discussing 
Miss Hetwood in the most patronizing fashion. 

“JT can not understand,” Henrietta said.to him 
afterward, “‘how you can maintain your interest 
in this Miss Hetwood. She is not of our world 
at all, and never can be.” 

“Perhaps the decision of that question won't 
be left to you,” retorted her brother, with Orphic 
darkness. 

It was on the next day that he once more pre- 
sented himself before Candace.:, 

“ Don’t say kettledrum to me /” she exclaimed. 

“Why not?” 

“Qh, P've done with that sort of thing. I'd 
rather live in a garret full of pictures, like Vena- 
tor, than in society.” 

Faulder began to wonder if she had all along 
cherished a secret attachment to the grim old 
artist. She seemed to be slipping out of his 
grasp. ‘There may be another alternative than 
the garret,” he suggested. 

‘What one?” asked Candace, with indiffer- 
ence. ‘ By-the-way, you haven’t seen my new 
accomplishment. I’m making macramé lace.” 

“ Ah, that will be very pretty! I’m thinking 
of getting up a class for our Motley and some 
other books, and while I read, you can make lace.” 

He watched her a moment or two, as she show- 
ed him the process. Suddenly she dropped her 
work, saying : 

“T can’t do that knot. Do you see how?” 

“T have some knack at tying,” he answered. 
Then they began to discuss different knots, and 
he explained them to her. ‘I’ve helped you with 
these,” he said at length, in atimid tone. ‘There 
is another, more important than all, that you 
might help me with.” 

She looked puzzled at first ; but he soon made 
his meaning clear, as much by his general behav- 
jor, and the way he looked into her eyes, as by 
words. Impulsively he took one of her hands, 
and though she did not resist, he as quickly re- 
leased it. ‘* No, not that one,” he exclaimed. 
“The other—the unpainted one.” 

Half inclined to sob, Candace burst unexpected- 
ly into laughter. ‘‘ What in the world !—the un- 
painted one ?”’ 

“T mean,” he stammered, “ the one that wasn’t 
in the picture. I want it now for my own.” 


Venator kept his promise. As Faulder’s wife, 
Candace was a social success; and it was rema 
able how Mrs. Crayshaw, Henrietta, and the rest 
now discovered that what they had before eon- 
sidered a want of “finish” was really charming 
_ originality and refreshing naiveté. Venator not 
only made a wedding present of the portrait, but 
also offered to complete it. 3 
“Not for the world,” responded Faulder. ” 
And so the picture remains, as Candace de- 
clares, a symbol of their love, which is always to 
be “unfinished.” GrorcGe P, Laturop. 


SUNDAY MORNING AT ASBURY 
PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


THREE miles below General Grant’s cottage at 
Long Branch, the bluff upon which the Branch, 
Elberon, and Deal are located terminates, and a 
broad plateau, originally thickly timbered with 
pine, cedar, and oak, extends south to Sea Girt. 
The borough of Asbury Park is the central point 
between Sea Bright and Sea Girt, and the acres 
now covered with hotels and cottages were a few 
years ago known to the farmers of Monmouth 
County as the “ white clover grounds,” to which 
cattle were driven in the spring-time to spend the 
summer inonths upon fat pasturage. Abundant 
springs supplied excelent water, and the farmer 
boys who went to the shore to tend the stock en- 
Joyed the free open-air life until autumn. It was 
for health that Mr. James A. Brap.ey, the found- 
er of Asbury Park, came to these white clover 
lands, where for more than ten years he has spent 
most of his time out-of-doors, and has succeeded 
in creating what is to-day without doubt the most 
remarkable summer resort on the Atlantic coast. 
Money gained from his original investment has 
been immediately re-invested in some carefully 
considered improvement, one of the most notable 
of which is the broad and substantial promenade, 
a mile in length, and built upon piling driven 
deep into the sand just inside high-water mark. 
Seats are placed at convenient intervals along 
this walk, and-covered resting-places afford shel- 
ter from sun and storm. 

At the foot of Fifth Avenue and just east of 
Sunset Lake he has built a pavilion somewhat 
Peculiar in its architectural features, but admira- 

bly suited to the purpose for which it was devised, 
a shaded play place for the little folks, and besides 
4 most convenient and healthful resting-place for 
-Brown people. Here on week-days mamma takes 
her book and needle-work, and the babies and 
children are so numerous that this particular pa- 
vilion is now known as the Nursery. On Sunday 
_ the scene is indescribably picturesque. The chil- 
dren, dressed in white, play quietly in the clean 
sand beneath the shade of the two-story pavil- 


she departed. When Faulder, who 


ion ;- papa, who has come down for one day of 
rest, enjoys the sun, and mamma, with a protect- 
ing sun-shade, has her book ; the children num- 
ber hundreds, and yet the locality is not a noisy 
one, if we except the splash of the waves, the 
white foam of which curis about the stout piles 
that support the pavilion. Away in the distance 
is the wreck of the Pliny, a punctuation point 
that marks the wild storm of last spring. This 
strip of beach has been the resting-place for sev- 
eral stanch ships. The New Hra stranded here 
in 1854, and nearly four hundred persons perish- 
ed almost within sound of the voices of the surf- 
men, who were powerless to render more than 
trivial assistance. 

Midway between the wreck of the Pliny and 
the pavilion is Life-saving Station No. 6, which 
brave Russet WuttTE unlocked twice with his 
axe in the days when the government appropria- 
tion was insufficient to man the station save for 
a few months in the year. Those were the days 
of volunteer crews-men, who as surfmen have no 
superiors, and who as years succeed each other 
watch the menhaden steamers as they scoop in 
school after school of. moss-bunkers, and thus 
slowly but surely drive away the food fish the 
capture of which is their livelihood. | 

The popularity of Asbury Park is directly trace- 
able to the principles upon which it was founded. 
The place should not be confounded with the 
neighboring camp-meeting ground, Ocean Grove. 
All denominations are freely aided by donation 


_of building sites, and substantial assistance in the 


erection of the edifice. The one, and only one, 
stipulation made when property is sold is that no 
spirituous liquor shall be manufactured or sold 
thereon, and that the premises shall be kept in a 
cleanly and healthful condition. — 


GLACIER ACCIDENTS. 


GuaciER accidents generally arise from falls 
into rifts hidden under a layer of snow. In the 
summer of 1629, the day being Tuesday, as three 


men of Lenk—Jacob Trachsel, Peter Blatter, 


and anouher—were crossing the Wildhorngletch- 
er on their way home, Blatter had the ill luck to 
fall into a concealed crevasse. Though not so 
badly hurt that he could not call out, he was too 
far down to be helped up without ropes. So it 
was agreed that Trachsel should remain by the 
crevasse, while the third man, whose name the 
record has not preserved, went to the nearest 
habitation for ropes and help. When he return- 
ed Trachsel had disappeared, and the rift into 


which Blatter had fallen could not be found.’ 


The third man and the men he had brought with 
him, after searching and shouting until far into 
the night, gave up Blatter for lost, and went away 
without the least hope that they should see him 
again. But, to the unspeakable surprise and al- 
most consternation of his neighbors, he turned 
up two days later at his own house, not much the 
worse, seemingly, for his adventure. How he es- 


-caped is not mentioned—probably by crawling 


down one of the water-courses, which run under 
every glacier, to daylight. | 

Jacob Trachsel, who had left his post on the 
crevasse simply because he was weary of waiting, 


was tried at Lenk for deserting his companion. 


Being convicted of “ faithlessness,” he was sen- 


tenced to three days’ imprisonment and to do the 
_Herdfall, which signified asking pardon publicly 


of God and man on bended knees for the sin he 
had committed. 

In July, 1787, a similar accident befell Chris- 
tian Bohrer, of Grindelwald. As he crossed the 
upper Grindelwald glacier toward the Mettenberg 
a snow avalanche threw him into a crevasse sev- 


_enty feet deep. Though his arm was broken and 
his wrist dislocated in the fall, he managed to 
_work his way under the glacier to the stream at 


its base, and after a desperate struggle of two 
days he succeeded in escaping from his icy prison. 

The Naturgeschichte des Schweizerlandes tells 
of a very unpleasant experience which in the 


early part of the last century befell a chamois- 
As Stoe- . 


hunter of the name of Kaspar Stoeri. 
ri and two other hunters were in hot chase after 
chamois on the Limmernalp glacier, he disap- 
peared as suddenly as if he had been swallowed 
up by an earthquake. He had fallen into a hid- 
den crevasse. His companions peered fearfully 
into the hole down which Stoeri had vanished, 
and thinking that all was over witii him, com- 
mended his soul to God. But when they heard 
his voice crying faintly for help, and perceived 
that he was clinging to a ledge of the crevasse, 
they ran to a goat-herd’s hut hard by in the hope 
that they might possibly find there a rope. They 
found only an old counterpane too rotten to be of 
any use. Meanwhile poor Stoeri was in fearful 
plight—half his body in freezing glacier-water, 


and holding on desperately with hands and feet: 


to the icy walls of the rift. He had given him- 
self up for lost, and was saying, as he thought, 
his last prayer, when his comrades lowered him a’ 
rope, which they had contrived to make with 
their belts and part of their clothes. He grasp- 
ed it joyfully with both hands, his friends pulled 
lustily, and Stoeri was just about to thank Hea- 
ven for his happy escape, when one of the belts 
gave way, and down he fell again. The second 
misfortune was worse than the first: Stoeri took 
part of the line down with him, and in the de- 
scent one of his arms was badly broken. But he 
held on with the other, and by splitting their 
belts his companions made the extemporized belts 
long enough to reach him a second time. As one 
arm rested on the ledge, and as he dared not re- 
move it for fear of falling further into the abyss, 
and being drowned in the water, of which the 
crevasse was nearly full, he had to bend the rope 
round his body with the broken limb, which caused 
him terrible anguish. This time the belt held, 
and Stoeri was safely landed on the glacier. As 
his companions drew him out of the hole he 
fell into a dead faint, and it was a long time 


before he came round and could be removed to 
his home. 

But not every one who falls into a crevasse is 
equally fortunate. In 1821, M. Mouron, a clergy- 
man from Vevey, while crossing the Lower Grin- 
delwald glacier, went down a rift seven hundred 
feet deep. When his guide (to whom he ought 
to have been attached by a rope) reported the 
accident at Grindelwald, a suspicion arose that 
the poor man had been robbed and murdered, 
and his body thrown into the crevasse to conceal 
the crime. In order to ascertain the truth, an- 
other guide was tied to a rope and lowered into 
the abyss. After several attempts, the man, 
though he suffered much from cold and bad air, 
succeeded in fastening the corpse to his own 
body, and so carried it to the surface. M. Mou- 
ron’s watch and purse being found intact in his 


_peckets, the guide was freed from the suspicion 


which rested upon him, and his character for 
honesty, if not for efficiency, redeemed. 

In the year 1820, three guides were swept into 
@ crevasse at the head of the Grand Plateau at 
the foot of the final slope of Mont Blanc.’ More 
than forty years after they had been buried in 
their icy tomb the remains of these unfortunate 


men were found near the end of the Glacier des * 


Bossins, whither they had drifted with the mov- 


ing ice, miles below the rift in which they were : 


ingulfed., 


-GYPSY CAMP IN BROADWAY. 


OnE of the most interesting sights in New York 
at present is the gypsy encampment on the block 
bounded by Broadway, Seventh Avenue, and Fif- 
ty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets, where any one 
who desires to do so may make the acquaintance 
of a genuine band of this singular race. Most of 
them are English, and the band numbers about 
fifty souls. They were brought to this city to 
take part in the gypsy camp scene in the play 
of Romany Rye, at Booth’s Theatre, but their 
days are spent in the usual pursuits of their race. 
The men are great horse-dealers, and the women 
ply the vocation of fortune-telling with great as- 
siduity and success. 

An artist of Harper’s WEEKLY visited the en- 
campment last week, and what he saw there will 
be found depicted on page 604. The lot on which 
the gypsies have squatted was a vacant one. It 
was fenced in for their accommodation, and as 
soon as they arrived they pitched their tents, and 
settled down to their occupations as if they had al- 
ways lived there. But all lands and places are 
home to a gypsy. 
ground adds to the picturesqueness of the scene. 
The tents and wagons stand against a back- 
ground of broken rocks, and looking into the in- 
closure one would scarcely realize that he was 
standing in the centre of a great city of the New 
World. Troops of bright-eyed children, whose 
complexions might be made lighter by the vigor- 
ous application of soap and water, play among 
the tents, and dogs of all kinds and conditions, 
but mostly of a yellowish tint, loll and lounge in 
every part of the grounds. The horses are, as a 
rule, sorry-looking animals. 

These gypsies will remain several months in New 
York, and their camp will be an interesting place 
for the student of character to visit. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


-Patistry having become a fashionable study 
with young women in London soeiety, 77uth calls 
their attention to an old but unrépealed law 
which says that those who tell fortunes by the 
lines on the hand shall be scourged, have their 
ears cropped, and be put in the pillory. It is 
presumed that palmistry was not a “‘ fashionable 
craze” when this law was enacted; for if it had 
been, the wise men of that day would have known 
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GO! PROCLAIM IT EVERYWHERE! 


A measure of wildness in the. 


better than to try to abolish it by prescribing 
merely corporal penalties. 


It is announced that the Cheyennes and Ar- 
rapahoes are terrorizing the cow-boys. If that 
is the case, they are doing very well, and are not 
likely to find time for interfering with peaceable 


settlers. 


Chinamen departing from the United States 
show the same disposition that persons often 
show when quitting a theatre before the play is 
finished. Though they may not want to return, 
they are entitled to a check, and they take it. 
Since the anti-Chinese law was enacted nearly 
two thousand certificates permitting them to re- 
turn to this country have been given to Chinamen 
sailing from San Francisco. 


Ten contributors of the Citoyen newspaper of 


‘Paris have challenged to deadly combat ten mem- 


bers of the. Radical’s staff. Difficulty having 
arisen in the matter of procuring seconds, it is 
not probable that the battles will be fought. Al- 


lowing for the withdrawal of one faint-hearted 


individual from each side, there are enough par- 
ties to the disagreement to settle it by a base-ball © 
game, and almost any disengaged American in 


Paris would be found competent to act as umpire. 


Mr. O. Wilde’s heart bleeds for Newport, which 
city he found groaning “ under the tyranny of the 
red geranium.” 


After a careful survey of the political situation 
in Ohio, the Cincinnati Commercial announces its 
belief that the number of Democrats in that State 
who will vote the temperance ticket “may reach 
ten, as they run about one. to eyery other Con- 
gressional district.” 


Every round fired by.the British guns at the 
bombardment of Alexandria cost the government 
about two thousand dollars for ammunition alone. 


Somebody vouches for the truth of the story 
that two Egvptian women, relatives of Arabi 
Pasha, are residing in Rome, Georgia, 


It is rumored in Constantinople that the Porte 
has made a secret treaty with Great Britain, giv- 
ing that government power to establish a police 
administration over Egypt. If Great Britain con- 
templates sending such material for policemen to 
Egypt as she has sent to this city, perhaps it 
would be better for the law-abiding Egyptians to 
insist upon being under the protection of Arabi 
and the Bedouins. 


A coroner’s jury in Providence, Rhode Island, 
found that a man who was killed by falling out 
of a window “came to his death from misfor- 
tune.” It is difficult to tell which is the worse 
mixed, this or the “ mixed” verdict in the star- 
route cases. 


News printed in the Pennsylvania oii regions 
is sometimes an enigma to the uninitiated. A 
head-line reads : “‘ Immense Blocks of Oil Hurled 
around, Regardless of Bulls and Bears !” 


A’ young woman whose home is said to be in 
this city has become a heroine at Mount Wash- 
ington by accomplishing “a feat which scarcely 
any ladies have ever before attempted’’—the feat 
of “sliding down the Mount Washington Railroad 


track, from the summit to the base, on one of the 
boards used by the railroad men.” 
is three miles, and the descent occupied thirteen 
minutes. 
being able to slide down the ancestral balustrade 
with precision and dispatch is thus exemplified 
in a way that may cause parents to attend more 
carefully to the training of their daughters. 


The distance 


The utility of the accomplishment of 
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- A KING IN DISGUISE. 


My brain is dull, my hands are tired, 
I have no heart for work or play; 
Just let the hours go as they will, 
I can do naught at all to-day. 


Life’s battle does not need my aid; 
~T'll lay aside my sword and shield; 

To-morrow, perhaps, with better heart 
I may be glad to take the field. 


What is To-day? A few short hours 
In which: men toil, or think, or weep. 
I'll ‘let them idly drift away, - 
‘And sleep and dream, and dream and sleep. 


“What folly!” cried my better self. 
“Lift up thy drowsy heart and eyes. 
What is To-day? He is a king, 
A mighty monarch in disguis -. 


“fis hands are full of splendid gifts— 
Honor and wisdom, wealth and fame. | 

Haste thee! perchance this very hour— 
This only hour—he calls thy name.” 


Then anxiously, with eager haste, 
I went and stood in Duty’s place; 
And just at noontide’s weary hour 
Fortune and I met face to face. 


She said, “I’ve waited here for thee, 
And half I feared thou would delay. 
Now what the Past has still denied 
Is thine with tenfold grace To-day.” 


What is an hour? Oft fortune, fame, 
Of weary years the goal and prize; 
What is To-day? Go serve it well, 
Perchance a monarch in disguise, 
E. Barr. 


THE EVIL-EYE IN EGYPT. 


Tue afrits, or evil genii, are supposed to be 
created of fire, whereas the good angels are 


emanations of light. Yet when these invisible 


fire spirits venture too near the confines of the 
lowest heaven, the weapons wherewith the angels 
chase them away are brands hurled from the ce- 
lestial altars, and men beholding tk ese rushing 
lights believe that they are fallinj, stars, and 
sometimes even find a charred fragment, which 
they call meteoric stones, showing how little they 
know about it. oy 

The afrits can assume either human or animal 
form, and though they can wander at will through 
earth and sky, their favorite haants-are among 
the ruins, so no Arab will approach these without 
muttering some words of homage to these spirits, 
acknowledging their power; at the .same time 
they specially commit themselves and each thing 
that they possess to the care of God the Most 
Merciful. His name, with the ninety-nine divine 
attributes, is their favorite charm, and the paper 
on which it is written is carried in a metal or 
leathern amulet case. Some prefer the ninety- 
nine titles of the Prophet, or a few words from 
the Koran; but he who bears ‘the attributes of 


. the Almighty secures the protection of each, ac- 


cording to his necd. 

he commonest of all-amulets is a silver ring 
inscribed with holy words, silver having been de- 
clared by the Prophet to be preferable to gold. 
But the simplest of all the means of averting 
evil is to spit three times over the left shoulder, 
of course pronouncing the Holy Name. This is 
the invariable custom of one who awakens from 
an evil dream. 

There is not an action in life that is not fraught 
with more or less danger from evil spirits; but 
the terror ever present to the Egyptian mind is 
that of the evil-eye. Every admiring glance 
cast on whatever belongs to them is actually a 
pang, so certain is it that some mischief will en- 
sue. It would not even be safe for a man to be- 
hold his own face in a looking-glass without 
blessing the name of the Prophet, lest his uncon- 
scious admiration of himself should work mis- 
chief. Should a stranger, ignorant of this cus- 
tum, praise anything he beholds, he is at once 
requested to repeat certain words of invocation, 
which may avert the probable calamity. 

Most especially does this dread apply to chil- 
dren. You will see the neatest, cleanest Egyp- 
tian lady, whose own raiment is of faultless pu- 
rity, followed by her own little ones, who are pur- 
posely left filthy, so as to attract less attention. 
Sometimes small boys are even dressed as girls, 
So as to excite less envy. A mother who, never- 
theless, fears that her child has been admired 
will at sunset cut off a fragment of its dress, burn 
it with a little salt and alum, and sprinkle her 
ehild with the ashes, having first fumigated it 
with the smoke. : 

Many counter-charms are commonly used. <A 
favorite one is to burn alum while reciting chap- 
ters of the Koran. The alum will surely take 
the form of the envious person, and this little 
image must be powdered and mixed with food, 
and so given toa black dog! ~ 

A little alum or a few cowrie-shells worn about 
the dress avert this evil, and this is the reason 
why so many trappings for horses and camels 
are all trimmed with cowrie-shells. : 

Perhaps the most curious thing of all is to 
hear of men declaring that they would sooner eat 
poison than taste the fat meat hung up in the 
butchers’ shops, lest any hungry beggar should 
have beheld and coveted it. They prefer going 
to distant shops, where the meat is concealed 
from the passers-by. Only think of the row of 
carriages outside some fashionable confectioner’s 


shop; imagine that all his ices are so much poi- | 


son by reason of the envious by-standers and 
wretched beggars who stand watching the pretty 
ladies enjoying their good tings! 


ANNAMESE SUPERSTITIONS. : 


Tne English consul, in his trade report on Sai- 
gon and Cochin China for the past year, gives an 
interesting account of some of the superstitions 
which prevail in Annam. It is bad luck for a 
fish to ] on board a boat; the fish must be 
cut in two and thrown into the water again, half 
on either side. The capture of a porpoise is a 
very bad omen, for he is the messenger of infer- 
nal gods. The cries of a “Gecko,” if odd, are 
lucky; if even, the reverse. A bird crying at 
night is always bad—a presage of death, in fact. 
This is regarded as infelicitous, for some birds of 
the country only cry at night, and all night. The 
squeak of a musk-rat announces visits. A cock 
crowing at noon foretells that the daughters of 
the house will not turn out well. The tiger is, of 
course, much dreaded, and the mention of him is 
interdicted in some districts. Sacrifices of pigs 
are made at least yearly, with a document attach- 
ed, which is, or should be, exchanged by the beast 
for the one sent him the previous year; if the 
tiger omits this, it is a bad lookout for the village. 
However, it is all an affair of predestination, so 
it does not matter much. The water-buffalo is 
an imaginary animal living in rivers, and only 
coming on shore at night; for all that, he is pat- 
ent enough in the district, and uncomfortably cu- 
rious toward Europeans. The Annamese have 
several kinds of talking birds—commonly a star- 
ling or a raven, which looks after the property 
while the master is absent, and recounts what has 
passed when he returns. To meet a serpent in 
the road is a very bad omen, and whatever busi- 
ness is then in hand must be renounced. As for 
ghosts and spirits, they abound in Annam—al.- 
ways, everywhere, and of all descriptions. 


CHINESE THEATRICALS. 


Ir is considered a benevolent act, and one high- 
ly pleasing to Heaven, for a Chinaman to give a 
public theatrical performance; and wealthy men 
who are ambitious, and who cater for popularity, 
often expend considerable sums in this way. 

In Chefoo a rich Chinaman living in our neigh- 
borhood,.who had of late years been very success- 
ful in his commercial speculations, and had re- 
cently obtained by purchase the rank of a high- 
class mandarin, and the privilege of wearing an 
opaque blue button on the top of his official hat, 
gave an extensive thanksgiving performance in 
public, to which we were invited. He selected a 
large open space close to his own residence, and 
there had a stage erected, opposite to which a 
large temporary box was constructed for the use 
of himself and his friends. 

On our arrival at the place our host came for- 
ward and received us with that formal politeness 
which is observable amongst the Chinese better 
classes, and we soon found ourselves in a roomy 
and comfortable apartment, where seats were at 
once provided for us. In the middle of the box 
was placed a large table or altar, which groaned 
under the weight of the good things provided as 
thanksgiving offerings to Heaven. The innumer- 
able varieties of Chinese dishes were here fully 
represented : roast ducks decorated with gilt pa- 
per, sweetmeats of all. kinds, cakes plentifully 
bespangled with raisins and currants, imitation 
little pigs formed of pork, fruits in great variety, 
pigs’ feet garnished with bruised potatoes, and a 
quantity of dishes whose composition and names 
are unknown to Europeans, were spread out in 
promiscuous and rich profusion. 

The principal compartment, in which we sat, 
was flanked on either side by two small boxes, in 
front of which were screens which, while conceal- 
ing the inmates from the vulgar gaze, permitted 
from within a view of the stage and the move- 
ments thereon: these were reserved for the na- 
tive female connections of the hdst and his 
friends. In the mean time tea was ordered for 
us, and a servant placed a small table, or “ tea- 
poy,” in front of us, on which he arranged Chinese 
cups, and poured into them some genuine Chinese 
tea as consumed by the natives themselves. It 
is a weak and insipid production, of the color of 
pale sherry, and tastes more of hot water than of 
tea; no milk or sugar is mixed with it, and what 
with the awkward shape of the cups with their 
embarrassing lids, and the uninviting nature of 
the beverage, a cup of tea @ la Chinoise is nota 
boon much sought for by foreigners. On this 
occasion we made as few faces over it as we 
could in presence of our host, and we managed 
to sip a little without much inconvenience. 

For some time we sat and watched the actors, 
and listened to their shrill voices. The stage 
had no “wings” to it, and the only entrances 
were two doors at the back, through which the 
actors entered when their turn came round, and 
retired when they had performed their allotted 
part. The imaginations of the audience were 
not assisted by scenery or stage accessories .of 
any kind; indeed, the entire back of the stage 
was occupied by the orchestra, and by attendants 
and hangers-on, who went about their occupa- 
tious as if nothing else were taking place on the 
boards. 

The box in which we sat was open in front, 
and had not the advantage possessed by the 
boxes in- which the Chinese ladies sat unob- 
served, so that in spite of the gorgeous dresses 
on the stage, in spite of the vigorous strumming 
of the orchestra, in spite of the falsetto shrieking 
of the actors, and the merits of the piece itself, a 
large proportion of the audience turned their 
backs on the stage, and the foreigners became 
the attraction on which the concentrated gaze of 
the multitude was firmly set. Whatever little 
interest we might.have commenced to take in the 
performance being now completely checked by 
this demonstrative attention on the part of the 
crowd, we rose and quickly took our departure, 
leaving the actors in undisputed possession. of 
their rights as caterers to the amusement of the 
multitude, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C. Milwaukee, Wis., says: 
have used it in my practice ten years, and consider it 
a valuable nerve tonic.”—[Adv.] 


HEAT AND BOIL ONE MINUTE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food with water, and you develop 
not a paste, but a delightful, wholesome nutriment for 
children and invalids.—[{Adv.] 


A sounpr mind goes very seldom withont a sound 
digestion, and nothing contributes more towards it 
than the nse of Ancostura Bitters, the world re- 
nowned appetizer and yee manufactured only 
by Dr. J. B. & Sons.—[Adv.] 


Ir yon constantly ache all over, nothing prevents 
sickness like Parker’s Ginger Tonic.—’ 
Adv. 


Hawrorp Tarte Savor, the great 
ayy expressly for family use. Sold only in bottle. 
—[Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pnrity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low teat, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRA NCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St. Brooklyn. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. , 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table- Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
56 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


CRANDALL & CO., 
OLDEST RELIABLE HOUSE. 
PREMIUM BABY CARRIAGES, 
with latest improvements; Crandall’s 
arasol top, shifting to any position. 

nd for price-list. 8s shipped 
C.O.D. arerooms—3d Avenue, bet. 
37th and 38th Streets. Ask for the 
Genuine Crandall Safety Carriage. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
‘ Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 


0 de ia Faculte de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the usual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 


produces irritation. 


66 | BITTERS,°? THE OLD-§& 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 


for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. LL. Jr., Sole 


anufacturer and puageeeeee, 78 John St., 


N.¥. P.O. Box 1029. 


Lowest prices ever 
on Breech Loaders, 

Rifles, & Bevolvers. 

GUN $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 

Illus, Catalogue, 1882-83, 


P. POWELL & SON, 288 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 
Splendid Dog Whistle, perfect 
and 


Match - Box, Nickel- Plate Metal, 
$1.00 by mail. 
WILBUR & CO., Box 2832 N. Y. P. O. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Ty ual to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEQ.I. REED & C@., Nassau, N. Y. 


Their CAUSE ana 


CURE. 
A and Knight’s New Treatise 


Sent Free. Address 
the L. A. Knient Co., 15 
E. 8d St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Warranted absolute! 
Cocoa, from which the 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

| admirably adapted for invalids ag 
| x N well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester Mass 


MINTON'S 
ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &¢, 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

_ TS & 77 West 23d St., New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


It is a com- 
fort to the 
Z smoker to 
, have an infal- 

= lible Match- 
box. Thisbox 
combines the 

fuse with it. 
Perfectly safe, strong, durable, and cannot get out of 
order. German Silver, 75c.; Brass and Nickel, 50c. ; 
Decorated Tin, 15c. each. Sent free of Postage on 
receipt of price. Address JOSEPH WOODWARD, 
Agent Smokers’ Match-box, #71 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
set. Pool, 24, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 sct. 
Checks, 144 inches, $3.50 _ 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New York. tablished 1855. 


DOS PASSOS 


STOCK-BROKERS 


STOCK-EX CHANGES 


A Treatise on the Law of Stock-Brokers and 

Stock-Exchanges.. By Joun R. Dos Passos, 
of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, Law 
Sheep, $7 50. 


Law New York 
New York, 21st April, 1882. 
Joun R. Dos Passos, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—I have read with much care and interest 
your book on ‘‘Stock-Brokers and Stock-Exchanges,” 
and cannot refrain from expressing to you my ap- 
preciation of the excellence of the work. | =!ail not 


venture to give an opinion as to its value from 4 


strictly legal standpoint, inasmuch as I am not a 
lawyer; but I am greatly pleased with the extent 
and accuracy of the information concerning the his- 
tory and customs of stock-exchanges, and the deal- 
ings of brokers. In view of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the interests involved, and the general 
lack of knowledge concerning them which has hith- 
erto prevailed, I feel that you have conferred a favor 
both on brokers and the public by your intelligent 
and exhaustive labor. 
Yours, very sincerely, 
(Signed) Brayton Ives, Chairman. 


From the Hon. Manrsuat.t. D. Ewer, LL.D., Professor 
of Common Law, etc., Union College 
of Law, Chicago. 

My Dear Sir,—In the course of my professional 
labors, I have had occasion to consult your book on 
Stock-Brokers, etc., and have read attentively such 
portions as were pertinent to the subject under con- 
sideration; and I have found it so satisfactory that 
I have thonght it proper.to write you upon the sub- 
ject, and express to you my sense of the obligation 
under which you have placed the profession by what 
is evidently the result of a conscientious reading of 
the cases themselves, and not a mere second - hand 
statement of what some one else may have thought 
the law to be. At a time when so many and 80 poor 
books are imposed upon a long-suffering profession, 
conscientious, painstaking labor—such as I think, 
from the selections I have read, you have done—de- 
serves well of the profession. 

Respectfully, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UE Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. — 


AGENTS WANTED nos 


TREASURY: SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. Arich volume of 
sic. Usual cost, 887 ! ere, only 
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»D.D. “A ect marvel of excel 

isa and chance to coin money. ¢ . 

it is grand chance to ARD BROS, Phila, Pa 


ARD COLLECTORS send 12 cents in post: 
/ age stamps and receive by return apy MM 
tiful French Chromo Cards, assorted. ILLIAM ™. 


DONALDSON & CO., 113 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
15c. box ‘* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps hk house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Case's 2000 Rrotnl 
A Book. Sells at sight. You double your 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, , 


$5 {0 $20 & Co. Fortand, Maine. 


WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
$12 Gutht free Tuve & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 


ConrTaIns: 


Autumn, 
Frontispiece, drawn by E. A. Aspey and engraved by 
W. B. CLOsson ; 


In Surrey.—Second Paper, 
By Mrs. Illustrated by ALFrep Parsons ana 
E. A. ABBEY; pee 


Flash: The Fireman’s Story, 
A Poem by Witt CaBLETON. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost ; 
Medical Education in New York, 


By H. Rivere. Illustrated by portraits of 
eminent physicians connected with New York Med- 
ical Colleges, and sketches of the medical students’ 


educational experiences ; 


Southern California, 


The first of a series of papers by W. H. Brsnor. Il- 
lustrated by J. D. Srrone and other artists; 


Certain New York Houses, 


By M. E. W. Suerwoop. Showing the most notable 
recent work in internal decoration. Richly illus- 
trated by Frank LatuRop and C. A. VANDERHOOF ; 


The Spanish Discoverers, 
The third paper of Colonel T. W. Hieeinson’s Amer- 
ican History Series. Illustrated ; 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
By Mary Rosryson. With Portrait and Picture of 
Rossetti’s Studio ; 


Symmes and his Theory, 
By E. F. Mappen. A curiously interesting article. 
Illustrated ; 


The Railway Invasion of Mexico, 


By the Hon. Joun Bige.ow. A comprehensive study 
of Mexico, physical, social, and political, with refer- 
ence to the prospects of American investments in 
Mexican railway enterprises ; 


In the Wahlamet Valley of Oregon, 
‘By Eenust Ineensott. With Map; 


Shandon Bells, 
The sixth part of Wii11amM Braocx’s new novel, il- 
lustrated by SMALL; 


Short Stories: 
ODD MISS TODD, by Rose Terry Coorr; 
PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SOCIAL 
WRECK, by Margaret 
THE HISTORY OF YANKEE JIM, by Samver 
ApaMs DRAKE; 


Poems 
By Anyre Suarp, and Hersert E. 
CLARKE} 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Personal Comment in Carlyle’s Posthumous Writ- 
ings.—Journalistic’ Sincerity.—Rural Sanitary and 
Decorative Improvement.—Wagner’s New Opera. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


** Another Dish, Please’ —(Trn Wurtr).—Health 
Item (A. E. Swret).—Sunday Fishing (Harrison 
Rosertson).—From Danbury (J. M. Batry).—-Miti- 
gating Circumstances (A. E. Swegt).— Fifty -two 
(Pau. Haynr).—Anecdotes, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. 400 
The THREE above publications... --.10 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........... 150 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f 5 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)..........cccccececes 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 


or Canada. » 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorsx with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbegs 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
€xcept in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 


ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of © 


Harper's Franklin Square Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Broturrs. 


ung HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
Z a of between three and four thousand voiumes,. 
ill be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. ‘ 


Remittances should be made b 
y Post-Office Mone 
_ Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address " 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms 
$66 free. Address H. Hanterr & Co, Portland, Maine 


Large Chromo Cards. no tw nam 
alike, with 
40 10c., postpaid. G.I. REED CO., Nassau. N. 
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IF THE TARIFF COMMISSION WOULD ONLY STEP IN AND SOLVE SOME OF THESE RIDDLES! 


NOW READY: 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 


FASHION MAGAAINE 


PUBLISHED. 


CONTAINS 140 PAGES FINELY PRINTED MAT- 
TER ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY ANSWERING 


THE 
EXHAUSTIVE QUERY, 


WHAT TO) HOW TO 
WEAR §* (OBTAIN IT. 


THE MOST PROMINENT FEATURE BEING AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
OF THE VOLUMINOUS VARIETIES OF GOODS 
OFFERED IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS. WHAT- 
EVER MAY BE DESIRED FOR WIFE, CHILDREN, 
OR HUSBAND CAN BE FOUND IN OUR ESTAB- 


LISHMENT, AND ILLUSTRATED, WITH PRICE / 


GIVEN THIS MAGAZINE. 


THE CUTS APPEARING IN TIE MAGAZINE 
ARE NOT FANCY IDEALS, BUT EXACT COPIES 
IN EVERY CASE OF THE ARTICLES WHICH 
THEY REPRESENT, AS EXHIBITED IN OUR 
SHOW-ROOMS. 

Issued Quarterly at 15c. Single No., 

or 50c. per Annum. 

DRY GOODS, MILLINERY GOODS, LACE AND 


WHITE GOODS, HOSIERY, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHOES, FANCY GOODS, 


STATIONERY, BOYS’ CLOTHING, AND, IN FACT, 
EVERYTHING ELSE THAT CAN BE DESIRED 


FOR HOME USE, ORNAMENTATION, OR TOILET. 


Ridley 


309, 311 to 317 GRAND ST,, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘‘Is 
@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.” —See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This. caution is cag cee! owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

1d wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 

SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


on, 1 Warranted best pack sold. Agents 


NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 
Ap Wanted. L. JONES & CO,, Nassau, N. Y. 


’ Can secure permanent employment 
Lady 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, 


CARPETS. 


Have now open their Fall Importation of Foreign 


Carpets, forming a collection of rare novelties 
unequalled in designs, colorings, &c., viz. : 


Axminster, 
Wilton, and 


Brussels. 
ALSO, 
A choice assortment of American Carpets, 
Oil-cloths, Rugs, Mats, &c., Ke. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


HLEGAN'T 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


WHOLESALE. 


Novelties in Buttons, Embroideyies, Feather Trim- 
mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. 
The attention of the trade is invited, 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 898 Broadway. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 
DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of 
Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accepta- 
ble service to the women of America by the prepara- 
tion of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly 
sensible book. She not only shows how to prepare 
and cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and 
how to entertain company with quiet grace and refine- 
ment at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, * * * There is no 
detail of the economy of the table that is overlooked, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by illus- 
trative engravings.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help honse- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called ‘roast 


“lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 


many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gw Sent by mail, postage prepaid; to any part of the 
United States, on receipt cf the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF BOOKS. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the 


Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Roman 
Empire, A.D. 476. Embracing the Egyptians, Chal- 
dans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Pheni- 
cians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. De- 
signed for Private Reading and as a Manual of 

. Instruction, By P. V. N. Myrus, A.M., President of 
Karmers’ College, Ohio; Anthor of * Remains of 
Lost Empires.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

II. 

BEAUTY IN. THE HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. T. W. 
Drwina, Author of “‘ Beauty in Dress.” Illastrated. 
Uniform with “* Beauty in Dress,” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Ill. - 

SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY OF TRCILUS AND 


CRESSIDA. Edited, with Notes, by Winrtam J. 


Ror, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
lV. 
NEW EDITION OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings: founded 
» on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference 
to the Manners, Customs, Religiova Beliefs, and Po- 
litical Institutions of his Times. By Lyman Ansorrt, 
With Designs by Dore, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


EGYPT UNDER ITS. KHEDIVES; or, The Old 
House of Bondage under New Masters. By Epwiw 
Dr Leon, Ex-Avent and Consul-General in Egypt. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vi. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. The 
Revised Greek-English New Testament, containip 
Wrstcotr & Hort’s Greek Text and the Revised 
Euglish Version, on opposife pages. Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Saeraieetine to Westcott & 


Hort’s ‘‘New Testament in the Original Greek.” 


Crown 8vo, Half Leatiner, $3 50 
TOURIST’S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heurt of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samurn 


ApaMs Drake, Author of **Nooks and Corners of 


the New England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 

With Illustrations by W. Hamit.ton Gusson. Large 

8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 

ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 

work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Setilers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts. of 
the Cuiture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits, 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &. By 
Cuaries Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IX. 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. By Tuomas Cartnytr. 
With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents. 7 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxrat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 

Uniform with ‘t The Student’s Series.” 

XI. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The Youn 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,’ 
eo Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrrp 
Barnovu. Illustrated with 120 Drawings hy MM. 
Emile Bayurd, Clerget, Fichel, Julies Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great. number of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Mceaulle. Translated from 
the French by E. Furwer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

XITT. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES, A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. Svo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. . 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Strange Journey; or,’ Pictures from Egypt and the 
Soudan. 15 cents. ne 


The Knights of the Horseshoe: a Traditionary Tale 


of the Cocked Hat Gentry in the Old Dominion. By - 


Dr. A, Caxuruers. 20 cents. 


Multum in Parvo; a Series of Good Stories, with no 


Waste of Words. By Reape. Illustrated. 
15 cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 15 cents. 


Fortune’s Marriage. By Groratana M. Craik. 20 ets, 
The Minister’s Son. By M.C. Stimuine. 20 cents. 


My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when off Duty. 
By W. C.ark Russe... 20 cents. 


Unknown to History. By CuarLtotte M. Yonae. 
cents. 


A Model Father. By D. Curistiz Murray. -10 cents. 


‘*So They Were Married.” By Water Besant and 
JaMeEs Lllustrated.. cents. 


~ 


The “Lady Mand:” Schooner Yacht. By W. Crank 
Rosse... Illustrated. 20 cents. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. Ortruant. 10 cents. 
Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon’s Wife.” 
‘20 cents. 


Anne. By Constance F. Woorson. Illustrated by 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


cs Hareere & Beorurns will send ann of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on recetpt of the price. 

Haneer’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Yr 
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